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DETECTIVE 
IN CHEMISTRY 


The Story of 
Dr. Edith Boldebuck 


In the General Electric Research Laboratory, Edith 
Boldebuck is working with other G-E scientists to learn 
more about silicone products. Silicones are man-made 
chemical compounds, not found in nature. By finding 
out exactly how they combine, these scientists can 
learn how to make them better. And by doing detec- 
tive work in chemistry they can discover new ways to 
use these compounds. 

There are many questions still to be answered about 
silicone’s many products. For example, why is silicone 
rubber able to withstand heat without growing soft, 
or cold without getting brittle?—what keeps silicone 
oils from getting thick or thin when used in extreme 
cold or heat? Edith and her fellow-workers are finding 
the answers to these questions and at the same time 
are discovering many other new facts about these in- 
teresting new chemicals—the silicones. General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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Born in Downers Grove, Illinois, Edith completed high school there. 
She then worked her way through 4 years in North Central College. 
She majored in chemistry, physics, and mathematics. 
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After spending a year at Smith College on a teaching fellowship, 
Edith enrolled at the University of Chicago and worked for her 
Ph.D. in chemistry which she received in December, 1944. 
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When she was a child, Edith spent much of her spare time reading; 
in school her sport was basketball. Later she developed a lasting 
interest in tennis and in mountain climbing. 
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In July, 1945, Edith came to G.E. and started her work on the new 


silicone products. Many of her winter week-ends are now spent 
learning to ski; in summer she works hard in her own garden. 
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if your hands are clammy, what helps? 


0 Hold a hanky 
O) Wear gloves 
0 Use on anti-perspirant 


If you'd hold his heart in the palm of 
your hand—don’t drown it! Smoothness and 
drippy hands don’t mix. To keep them un- 
clammy, cross your palms with an anti- 
perspirant before you go dancing. It promotes 
happy partnership. And to keep confident at 
certain times, choose those partners-in-com- 
fort—Kotex and Kotex Belts. You know Kotex 
is extra-comfortable; and because your Kotex 
Wonderform Belt is elastic, fits divinely, you'll 
feel so carefree—you'll feel so s-m-o-o-t-h! 


If you drop your fork, should you— 
0 Pick it up 
00 Have your date pick it up 
0 Ask for another 





What if his flowers “kill’’ your frock? 


() Wear them and weep 
0 Pin them on your coat 
C Leave them at home 


Fire-engine red carnations with your angel 
pink dream dress? You could sc-ream! In- 
stead—pin the poison-posies on your coat. 
(You can check ’em at the prom!) Being a 
good sport gains altitude for your rating, 
your poise. No need for a letdown on “those” 
days, either—with cloud-soft Kotex’ blissful 
comfort. That heavenly softness stands by 
you, for Kotex is made to stay soft while 
you wear it. You’re sky high in confidence. 









Should you remember your beau’s Mom? 


0 If you want to 
0) By all means 
0 No; you'll seem forward 


To send, or not to send, a gift to your best 
beau’s Mom! On Mother’s Day or her birth- 
day, why not—if you want to? Maybe a hanky 
or a little cologne. (It needn’t cost a month’s 
lunch money.) If etiquette puzzles you, bone 
up. And to outsmart “problem day” uncer- 
tainty—learn for yourself how Kotex protects 
you in an extra-special way. Yes, that exclu- 
sive safety center of Kotex gives you extra 
security ...self-assurance . .. poise! 





Ah-ah—mustn’t touch. Let slipping silver 
lie! When your fork or any tableware falls, 
ignore it. Ask for another. By meeting trying 
moments serenely, no one will be the wiser. 
Cherish that thought for trying days, too. 
You'll meet the eye without a qualm by 
choosing Kotex ... because Kotex has flat 
pressed ends that prevent telltale outlines. 
And you can keep your daintiness beyond 
doubt—thanks to the deodorant locked in 
every Kotex napkin. 
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More women choose KOTEX 


than all other sanitary napkins 





A DEODORANT in every Kotex napkin at no extra cost *T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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by ERNIE RYDBERG 


ACQUELINE McGUIRE JACKSON, known 
familiarly as McGuire, was just finishing her 
chore of putting fresh papers on the kitchen 

shelves. She was sitting on a red stool, which 
was perched on top of the kitchen table. One 
leg of her blue jeans was rolled halfway to the 
knee. The sandal from the other foot had fallen off 
and lay on the table. A smudge of dust streaked 
across the freckles on the bridge of her nose. 
“Whew, but it’s hot,” she panted as she put the 
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Ls “Eeek!” she screamed, as 


u the stool teetered dangerously 
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last dish away on the top shelf and mopped her ? 
perspiring face, smearing the dirt quite generally r 
in the process. 

As she dropped to the floor the old newspaper 
she had taken from the shelf, her eyes caught a 
headline. She grasped for the paper, and missed. 
The stool teetered. 

“Eeek!” she screamed, and throwing her hands 
out wildly, caught the top of the cupboard door 
as the stool crashed to the floor. 

Her Aunt Mary rushed into the room. “Land's 


sakes, Jacqueline! What on earth happened?” 
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Illustrated by FRED IRVIN 


“The stool slipped. I’m sorry I scared you, Aunt Mary.” 
“Are you hurt, child?” 

“No,” McGuire assured her. “Just a teeny scratch.” 
But Aunt Mary reached for the iodine and painted 
the scratch on McGuire’s arm. She'd been mother to 
her niece ever since McGuire had lost her parents, when 
she was four. “How many times have I told you not to 
do things like that! More accidents happen in the home 
than anywhere else, especially falls.” 

“Yes, I know, Auntie. I’m sorry.” 

“Well, I see you've finished the closet. Looks nice.” 

“May I go over to Wimpy’s for a few minutes?” 
Wimpy was Jill Anderson, McGuire’s closest friend. 
“I want to see her about something important.” 

“I guess so. Stick in your shirttail, Jacqueline. And 
either roll one pants leg up or the other down. How 
girls dress these days!” Aunt Mary left to answer 
the doorbell. 

McGuire snatched up the paper and read the item 
which had caught her attention. She tossed the other 
papers into the wastebasket, retrieved her sandal, and 
raced down the street to Wimpy’s. Ignoring the gate, 
she put her hands on the top rail of the fence and 
vaulted over. 

“Hey! Look out!” 

‘Whoops,” grunted McGuire as she landed a few 
inches away from Wimpy and her twin brother Bascom, 
stretched out on the lawn reading. McGuire flopped 
down beside them. “Wimpy, I’ve found out what it’s all 
about,” she began impressively. “My package, I mean.” 

“Oh, McGuire,” exclaimed Wimpy, “have you really? 
No fooling?” 

“T sure have!” cried McGuire. “Listen.” She lowered 
her voice and read the item she had found in the paper: 





“J. Smith, 30, itinerant, who was picked up a few 
days ago with three bogus ten-dollar bills in his 
pocket, has been sentenced to six months in the 
county jail for possession of counterfeit money. All 
attempts by the police to link Smith with the gang 
on the Eastern seaboard known to have been pass- 
ing similar bills have failed. However, the public is 
warned to be on the watch for spurious ten-dollar 
bills, in case this gang has moved their activities 
to the West Coast.” 


“Hey, what’s all this about?” Bascom demanded. 

“We'll tell you if you promise not to breath a word 
of it,” McGuire offered. 

“Okay, I promise. Shoot.” 

McGuire chewed on a blade of grass as she consid- 
ered. “Bascom,” she said finally, “remember that box 
of candy you gave me?” 

“Yeah.” 

“You didn’t know it was my birthday, did you?” 

Bascom looked surprised. “No! Was it?” 

“Yep. My sixteenth. And it was my very first birth- 
day present. I know it sounds funny, but it’s perfectly 
true. You know what a struggle Aunt Mary’s had 
running her boardinghouse. We've just had to skip 
birthdays. But my sixteenth birthday! That was differ- 
ent. I'd saved up some money, and Wimpy and I 
breezed downtown and I bought myself a present. I 
wanted it to be a surprise, so I went to the Express 
Company auction, where they sell unclaimed packages. 
That way I made sure I wouldn’t know what I'd bought 
until I opened the package on my birthday.” 


When McGuire first slid open the living- 
room door, the young man didn’t hear 
her. But the large dog at his feet bristled 
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Remember the girl McGuire and her mysterious 








birthday present? Now, with Aunt Mary and Wimpy 








to lend a hand, she uncovers its surprising secret 































































“What did you get?” asked Bascom eagerly. i | 
“T don’t know.” viene nates ’ | | 
“You don’t know?” 
“Nope. I had your present, so I kept the other, in case I | | 





might not get anything on my seventeenth birthday. It’s still 
in my dresser drawer, unopened. Now I'm scared stiff.” i | 

“I still don’t get it,” grunted the puzzled Bascom. 

“Don’t you see?” broke in Wimpy impatiently. “The paper 
says the man who had the counterfeit money was J. Smith. The 
package McGuire bought was addressed to Joe Smith here in 
San Diego, and it came from a Joe Smith in Brooklyn. It’s a 
cigar box, and I bet anything it’s full of counterfeit money.” 

“It’s kind of heavy,” said McGuire nervously. “Don’t they 
use metal plates or something to print counterfeit money? 
I thought maybe—” 

“Nuts,” mocked Bascom. “You two make me tired. Joe 
Smith. Or just J. Smith— There’re millions of them.” 

“And there’s something else, Wimpy,” interrupted McGuire. 
“See the date on this newspaper? Just six months and ten days 
ago. Joe Smith couldn’t claim his package at the Express 
Company, because. he was in jail!” 

“Well, he’s out now,” drawled Bascom indifferently. Then he 
added with great significance, “What’s the first thing he’d do 
if it were his package? He'd go to the Express Company, find 
out where his package was, and try to buy it back from you.” 

“He’d do nothing of the sort,” snapped McGuire. “How 
would he know the package hadn’t been opened? He'd 
figure the police would be using it as bait to catch him. 
Either that, or that some dishonest person was waiting 
for a chance to blackmail him or something. He’d snoop 
around to find out the lay of the land.” 

“And that’s just what he’s done,” exclaimed Wimpy. 

“Tell him, McGuire.” 

“Well, just about ten days ago,” McGuire's voice 
was almost shaking with excitement, “somebody 
telephoned. Aunt Mary took the call. You know 
she can’t hear over the telephone very well. But 
she understood something about an express pack- 
age. I'd never told her about it, because I 
thought she’d feel bad about my buying my 
own birthday present. Naturally she told 
whoever called that there wasn’t any such 
package at our house. They called back a 
few times, and finally Aunt Mary said she 
didn’t want to be bothered any more and 
hung up.” 

“And just a couple of days later Mr. 
Grumson rented a room at McGuire’s,” 
broke in Wimpy. 

“I suppose you're going to tell me that 
Mr. Grumson is Joe Smith,” scoffed 
Bascom. 

“I know it sounds peculiar,” said Me- 
Guire, “but there’s something funny about 
Mr. Hornblow Grumson. Did you ever 
hear a phonier name? And what are the 
initials on his brief case? J. S.—that’s 
what they are. He says he represents the 
Jasmine Spice Company. But I never 
heard of it, and I think it’s just a cover-up.” 

“And he acts so funny,” Wimpy took 
up the tale. “He’s terribly nervous—never 
smiles or talks. Never seems to work, 

(Continued on page 34) 
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When a girl loves dancing more than anything 


else in the world, it’s hard for her to see 


that a second prize can mean a new beginning 


HE second prize goes to Janet Ariana Sherwood.” 
Madame Kinskaiia handed the glistening silver slippers 
to Janet and kissed her cheek lightly. A wave of applause 
swept over the footlights of the Elks’ Auditorium, then ceased 
as Madame moved on to the third prize winner. 

Janet let the silver toe slippers hide themselves in the fluff 
of her pale green tarlatan ballet skirt. Silver—second prize! Sec- 
ond prize was worse than no prize. It was so close to success 
that it made failure unbearable. By the narrowest of margins 
she had missed the summer scholarship. And who had won it? 
Connie Derwent, her best friend, whose golden hair matched 
the gold of the slippers held so dramatically to her heart. 
Connie, who loved dancing, but whose real bent, Janet felt 
sure, was medicine. 

Janet ached with failure. She tried to swallow, and wondered 
how long she could control the hot tears burning behind her 
eyelids. After all, she wasn’t an amateur. She had appeared 
professionally in Pete’s ballet, and had received forty-five dol- 
lars for it. Why she’d even been offered a small part in a 
musical comedy, but had turned it down to finish her senior 
year in high school, so that she might try out for this scholarship. 
And now—all she had for her pains was second prize. She 
was through with dancing! 

When she finally reached the dressing room, her watch said 
midnight. She was alone. Her father and mother were still 
out in front; Connie had not yet left the group of people who 
had rushed onstage to congratulate her, only a few of whom had 
thought to speak to Janet. 

Bending to undo her ballet slippers, she heard the noise and 
chatter of many people. Resolutely she began to pick the 
tiny stitches out of the bowknot about her right ankle. Madame 
Kinskaiia insisted on the old Italian method of sewing the 
bows to the ankle straps. It was tiresome and fussy, but they 
never came undone. She guided the scissors with shaking 
fingers. 


Janet was picking at the ribbons of her 
slippers when Madame Kinskaiia came in. 


“Do not feel too badly,” she said gently 


Illustrated by SYLVIA HAGGANDER 





by REGINA J. WOODY 


Suddenly the door opened and Madame came in. “Do not 
feel too badly.” Madame spoke gently. “Constance is a most 
brilliant dancer—I do not wonder that the judges gave her the 
first prize. But if I had had the awarding, I should have given 
it to you. I think you are the better dancer; your technique is 
more true, and you dance with greater feeling.” 

“Madame! You mean that?” Janet’s heart gave a jump, and 
the scissors jabbed into her leg. Little drops of blood rolled 
down toward the satin shoes. But she felt no pain, and con- 
tinued to pick at the ribbons. 

Madame took the scissors from her. “Poor little one,” she said 
gently, as she picked out the stitches. “You feel too much. 
1 came to ask if you ‘would like to assist me in summer school. 
I can pay you eighteen dollars a week.” 

“But Miss Hendricks?” 

“She is to be dance counselor at a camp,” Madame explained 

“Thank you for asking me Madame,” Janet said. “But I 
I don’t know. May I think it over? I do appreciate your offer, 
only—” She tried to smile, but her lips wouldn’t behave. It was 
nice of Madame to try to take the sting out of second place, 
and Janet could not hurt her by refusing outright. But if she 
were through with dancing as a career, why torture herself 
by acting as assistant in Madame’s school? She might bette: 
take up stenography, or something else practical. 

“Hi!” Janet greeted her family when, having gotten herself 
in hand, she emerged from the stage door. Her father reached 
for her suitcase, her mother took her make-up box, and togethe: 
they walked companionably down the alley. 

“Here we are, girls.” Dr. Sherwood opened the door of the 
carefully polished old sedan. Janet slid to the middle of the 
front seat and settled herself small; then her mother got in 
beside her. Dr. Sherwood slid under the wheel from the other 
side. “Whither away?” he asked. “Dorothy and Jill said to tell 
you the crowd was to meet at the Sweet Shoppe as soon as pos- 
sible. Shall I drop you there?” 

“No, thanks.” Janet put a hand on his knee. “I’ve had 
enough of those kids to last me for a while. I'm going home 
with you two. I want to talk to you.” 

“Are you sure, dear, that you really want to go right home 
with us? It may be the last night all you girls can get together 
for some time.” 

“Mums, you're sweet. But honestly, it’s just you two tonight.” 
Her voice quivered. “I need you!” 

“Now, Janet, you mustn’t take it too hard. Second prize 
wasn’t so bad. In fact, it was very good,” Dr. Sherwood said 
encouragingly. 

“You should have had the first prize. You got the most ap- 
plause. I don’t think it was quite fair.” Mrs. Sherwood spoke 
up quickly. 

“Now, Mother, it was fair enough,” Dr. Sherwood interrupted 
her gently. “You'll have to admit that Connie’s good. I’m 
sorry to see her become a dancer, though. That girl is one of 
the very few females I ever thought would make a superior 
doctor. Of course I liked Janet’s dancing best, but that’s neither 
here nor there. What I mean is,”, he slowed for a traffic light, 
crept up to it, then sped past as it changed, “I guess we can 
scrape up enough cash for Janet to have some good private 
lessons in New York this summer, (Continued on page 29) 
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OU KNOW how you look, because 

you can see your reflection in any 

mirror. But do you know how you 
sound? Few people dd, and when they 
hear recordings of their own voices they 
often get the surprise of their lives. 

Practically every girl nowadays knows 
how looking neat and sweet pays off. But 
some forget that it isn’t enough to be 
a pretty picture—that sound effects are 
also important. The impression you make 
on people is through their ears as well as 
their eyes. 

You can groom your voice just as you 
can groom your hair, and your face, and 
your fingers. One of the ways you can 
do it is by learning to listen. When you 
go to the movies or a play, keep your 
ears open as well as your eyes. Listen 
to the people around you—your family, 
your teachers, and friends—and try to de- 
cide why it is that some voices give you 
pleasure and some are so irritating. Listen 
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HAZEL RAWSON CADES 


to some of the lovely voices on the radio. 
To hear Helen Hayes, for example, is an 
education. 

One of the most important things to 
learn is to speak clearly. Other people 
are irritated, perhaps unconsciously, if 
they can’t hear what you say. They're 
embarrassed if they have to keep asking 
you to repeat. Mumbling and speaking 
in a rush, so that words and sentences 
run together, are two faults to watch. 
If you practice speaking a little more 
slowly you can avoid this. 

Next, watch your volume—there’s a 
desirable happy medium between the 
whisper and the loud-speaker. Have you 
ever noticed how in crowds you can 
often make yourself heard better by get- 
ting under the noise than by trying to out- 
shout it—especially if you speak clearly? 

Pitch is another thing to think about. 
If you analyze the voices that please you 
most, you'll generally find that they are 














Illustrated by CLARE McCANNA 






rather low-pitched—easy on the ears. 
When people get excited or angry their 
voices are apt to go up and have an irri- 
tating effect. 

Naturally no one wants you to be a 
monotone. It’s the variation in pitch and 
emphasis that makes a voice interesting. 
But if you accent violently you're apt to 
sound as if you were walking roughshod 
over a conversation, coming down hard 
on your heels. This kind of speech seems 
to bang constantly at your ears with 
heavily underlined words — “Did you 
know?” or “She said,” or “But I think.” 
Watch out especially for those “I's.” 
And deliver us from the speaker who sub- 
stitutes monotonous “ers,” “ands,” or 
“buts” for punctuation! 


OME of the most delightful conversa- 
tionalists are people who use rather 
simple words, but use them with variety 
and precision. It’s a normal temptation 
to pick up a currently popular word and 
apply it to practically anything. At first 
it may seem amusing to hear everything 
from a boy to a hat spoken of as “repul- 
sive” or “smooth” or whatever, but the 
novelty soon wears off, leaving a dull and 
empty sound. How about making a larger 
word collection? Might be you could 
start a few new fashions yourself. 

It's for you to decide how you use 
words, but to save yourself from occa- 
sional embarrassment, find out what they 
really mean and how to pronounce them 
before you add them to your workaday 
vocabulary. Don’t overlook the peace of 
mind a good dictionary can give you here. 
It tells you not only the word meanings 
and pronunciations, but often has a 
fascinating account of how they grew to 
mean what they do. 

In different geographical parts of this 
country distinctive accents have devel- 
oped. People say, “Qh, you're a South- 
erner,” or “You come from New Eng- 
land, don’t you?” You don't have to 
take these remarks either as compliments 
or criticisms. Speech varies in different 
localities as weather and scenery do; one 
kind is not necessarily better than the 
others. There are people in every locality 
who speak well—or less well. 

To be a good speaker is a charming 
accomplishment. To be a good conversa- 
tionalist is a social asset. Don’t forget, 
however, that good diction does not nec- 
essarily mean good conversation. And 
remember that you do not have to talk a 
great deal to keep the conversational ball 
in the air. Some of the most socially 
successful people talk comparatively little. 
When they say anything it is usually 
something that’s worth hearing; but they 
also, without exception, listen gracefully. 
They seem to have the lovely knack of 
making the other person feel that they are 
really interested. If you sometimes feel 
tongue-tied, don’t worry. While you're 
learning to talk well you can be popular 
by lending an attentive ear to other 
people. 

THE END 
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by JOAN TARBERT 


Step right up! Step right up! Here it is—the finest fashion 
show on earth. See the lovely colors, the bright\plaids, r 
the flashing stripes, the ever-blooming flowers. It's magic 

all right, and it’s all done with cotton—a complefe wardrobe 
that takes to soapsuds the way you take to chocola 


sodas, 
What's more, not one of these pretties costs over n 


The artful combination of plaid and plain on the le 

for instance, made by Borgenicht Brothers for sizes 
under $8. In the middle, Pettiteen’s hip-hiding dress, 
especially for tween-sizes 10 to 1 4A, is under $9, while 
Love’s storybook jumper, on the far right, with ruffly 
shoulders and a flirt of a skirt, is under $5. That comes i 
girls’ sizes 7 to 14. Burn the page for eight more attracti 
in our fashion carnival—and for the stores where 


you can buy all these April cottons—turn to page 36, 
The American Girl 


e dollars. 
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THIS WAY TO THE COTTON 











2. The clown’s watch says after four—but the 


crisp, striped cotton is perfect for any time of 
day. By Kate Greenaway in sizes 7 to 12. Under $4 


3. Cool, eyelet sleeves and a soft neck frill add 
to the charm of a winsome plaid. Gleitsman, Chop, 
Sadowsky make it in sizes 7 to 12 for under $6 


1. Pick this slimming dress, styled by Chubbette, 
and you needn't fret about your figure and refuse 


a tasty treat. In sizes 74% to 144, it’s under $6 


5. Neat white collar, crisply pleated skirt, and 
the longer-waisted look point up a flower print 
by Borgenicht Bros. In sizes 8 to 14 and under $6 


Photographed at 
McCreery’s, New York 


by William Benedict 








1 at 
w York 


nedict 


6. Tiny flowers edge the neck, waist, and 
pique bands on a checked gingham made by 
Rexley Frocks. Under $9 in sizes 10 to 16 


7. Look closely at Teentimer’s “Sprucing Up” 
print and you'll find plenty of conversation 
pieces. It comes in sizes 8 to 16; is under $9 


8. Teena Paige makes this cool. white-iced 
cotton, exciting as a circus and beautifully 
cut, too, for sizes 7 to 15. Its under $8 


9. Big blocks make a checkerboard of this 
full skirt, and edge the square neck. By 
Timely Coeds, under $9 in sizes 10 to 16 


For the list of stores where these 
clothes are sold, and for in- 
formation about American Girl 
fashion shows, turn to page 36 


All jewelry by Coro, 


Gloves by Wear-Right 
































































ONG after the royal eoach had driven through 
the gates of Buckingham Palace, Kate Green- 
away kept holding tight to her father’s hand, 

standing very still. It was an exciting day—March 
17, 1852, Kate’s sixth birthday. There had been a 
big pink-and-white cake at lunch and then, as a 
special birthday treat, Mr. Greenaway had taken his 
second daughter to the palace entrance for a glimpse 
of the royal family. She was an intense little girl, 
sometimes almost wild in her enjoyments, and he 
was surprised now at her quietness. 

“Whatever are you thinking about, Knocker?” he 
asked, leaning over to look into her serious face, with 
its small mouth and turned-up nose. “What’s the 
matter?” 

“I'm just wishing with all my might, Father,” 
Kate answered. “And I’m pretending a princess has 
invited me to tea and I’m being driven up to the 
palace in a royal carriage.” 

Probably in the busy years that followed Kate 
Greenaway forgot that wish, but on an afternoon 
thirty years later she may well have thought of it 
again. For there she was, just as she had once pre- 
tended, being driven up to Buckingham Palace in 
a royal carriage, an invitation for tea with the Crown 
Princess in her pocket. Shy, short, an almost homely 
woman, who had never been away from England, she 
was much too modest to realize that her name was 
now as famous as any princess’, and that in her lovely 
drawings she had created a whole new land which 
was bringing happiness to children and grownups 
everywhere. 

If you’ve read any of the fifty-three books illus- 
trated wholly or in part by Miss Greenaway, you've 
been to the land she made. You know that it’s a 
country place, filled with apple trees and cowslips 
and red-roofed cottages and neat hedges. But most 
important are the young people who live in this land 
—and the clothes they wear. Grave, blue-eyed girls 
in loose, sprigged-muslin dresses, mob caps, and 
rufly pinafores run arm-in-arm in green meadows, 
while their brothers, in long smocks, fish in blue 
streams. Or, dressed for tea at Grandmamma’s, a 
young lady may wear her best flowered bonnet and 
green pelisse, banded with beaver; and a young man 
will have on his round, felt hat, short jacket, and 
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trousers ending just above the ankle. 

Nothing important ever seems to 
happen in this peaceful playground, 
but actually it created a pair of revo- 
lutions in the outside world. First, it 
helped introduce a new realism and 
charm into illustrations for girls’ and 
boys’ books. And, second, it started a 
whole new era in children’s clothes, 
which, before Miss Greenaway, had 
been. only miniature copies of the 
stilted fashions worn by grownups. 

As the popularity of her little pic- 
tures spread, dressmakers in Paris and 
London, New York, Berlin, and Brus- 
sels began to produce copies of the 
storybook costumes. Stiff hoopskirts 
and stays, bulky petticoats and tight- 
laced boots for girls were discarded, 
and comfortable clothes—clothes to 
jump in and run in—were the rage. 
“Greenawayism” became a household 
word as handkerchiefs, fabrics, wall- 
paper, and even dinnerware and vases 
made in Kate Greenaway style, ap- 
peared in the shops. 

The person who caused all this com- 
motion was the daughter of a talented 
wood engraver. The Greenaways lived 
in London—a fascinating enough place for four imaginative 
children, with its Punch and Judy shows and street music, its 
theaters and fine ladies and gentlemen. But better yet the 
three sisters and their little brother enjoyed the visits to a 
farm in Rolleston, a country place near Nottingham where 
Mr. Greenaway usually took his family in the summer. Kate 
especially loved the farm. To her, the sweet hayfields, prim 
kitchen garden, ponies, thatched roofs, and happy children 
were an enchanted fairyland, and all her life she never forgot 
the smallest detail of it. 

Most clearly of all, perhaps, she could remember the colors 
and the flowers, and half a century later pink moss roses, 
orange butterflies, green box borders (so bushy you could 
sit on them) appeared in her drawings, just as she had seen 
them in Rolleston as a child. As for the revolutionary clothes 
worn by her drawing-board children, though original in de- 
tail, they undoubtedly had for their inspiration the quaint, 
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A. & C. Black, Ltd., London 


In her studio, Miss Greenaway always found an enchanted world of spring 


comfortable clothes the country people in Rolleston wore. 

Even as a little girl, Kate Greenaway recognized the charm 
of those country costumes and copied them in the exquisite 
clothes she made for her large doll family. Mrs. Greenaway 
ran a dry-goods shop, so in the scrap basket under the counter 
Kate could always find plenty of intriguing bits of net and 
silk, muslin and ribbon—ideal for the gowns of the china 
ladies who walked forth daily in a fig-box garden. And for 
elegant hats, there were always feathers escaping from the 
bed pillows. 

For a short time Kate attended a London school, but as her 
health was poor and the teacher terrified her, it was decided 
that she should have lessons at home three afternoons a week. 
This left plenty of time for reading, dressmaking for the dolls, 
and—best of all—for drawing dainty pictures of children’ and 
nurses and fairy-tale people. Most of these pictures were done 

(Continued on page 36) 





Drawings by courtesy of FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Inc. 
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4798: For graduation, or any big date, here’s a becom- 
ing dress with swirling skirt and giant pockets. Teen-age 
sizes 10 to 16; 25c, including transfer for embroidery 
on yoke. Size 12 requires 244 yards of 39-inch material 


4832: Gay gingham checks are suggested for this dirndl 
with its popular drawstring neckline and cool sleeves 

easy even for a beginner to make. In teen-age sizes 10, 12, 
14, 16. Size 12 requires 2'4 yards 39-inch fabric. 25¢ 


4579: A girl who does any sewing at all can make this 


two-tone, button-front dress! In girls’ sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 
and 14. For size 10, you will need 2', yards of 35- 
inch material and 4 yard more for the contrast. 25c 


16 


These are American Girl Patterns, especially designed for readers 
of this magazine and may be purchased from the American Girl, 
Pattern Department, 155 East 44th Street, New York City 17. 
When ordering, enclose exactly 25c for each pattern you want, and 
be sure to state size desired. We pay postage. Sorry, no C. O. D.’s. 
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4567: Its a suave princess with new back fullness. two sleeve 
versions, and it opens out wide for easy ironing. In Junior Miss 
sizes 11, 13, 15, 17. Size 13 takes 3 yards of 39-inch fabric. 25c 


1760: Colorful patchwork and bright buttons. simulating a pair of ] 
artist’s palettes, decorate this dress for girls’ sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, P 4903 


and 14. 25c. In size 10, 2% yards 35-inch material are required 





4903: And here’s a super-smooth casual that takes to practically 
any fabric and gives a waist a slimmer look. Junior Miss sizes 
ll, 13, 15, 17. Size 13 takes 3 yards 35-inch material. Price: 25c 
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Joan was running away now, trying to shut out the hurt. 


Yet all the time she knew it wouldn’‘t work, that 


you have to look trouble square in the eye 


THE Story So Far 


Visiting her aunt and uncle in Annapolis, Joan Andrews, daughter 
of a Naval captain, feels out of place in the Navy world which re- 
minds her of her father who, she believes, does not love her. In spite 
of her uncertainty, she makes friends with an attractive pair of Navy 
youngsters, Sue and Bill Ambler, and earns their gratitude by tutoring 
Bill in French so that he will be eligible to play in the Army-Navy 
game. The game stirs Joan’s Navy spirit, but also brings her a stab 
of jealousy when a Southern belle, Mary Lou, makes a play for Bill’s 
attention; and when he asks Joan to the after-game dance apparently 
only out of gratitude, she turns him down for Upper Classman Stan 
Rogers. This causes a rift between Joan and Bill, but the news that 
her visit is to be extended cheers Joan, and she sends a glowing letter 
to Captain Andrews. Bill is hurt in a fire at the Academy and Joan 
breaks her date with Stan to stand by until the doctors pronounce 
Bill out of danger. A few days later, Sue, angry because Mary Lou 
has visited Bill at the hospital, tells him a certain young lady is wear- 
ing an Upper Classman’s ring and Joan, believing Bill cares for Mary 
Lou, lets him think that the ring her father sent her was given to 


her by Stan. 


Part FIvE 


HE DAY after the talk with her 
aunt, Joan passed the written ex- 
amination which made her a full- 


fledged sailor. And while she was still 
thrilling over that, Sue cornered her at 
school. 

“Now that Bill’s well again,” she said, 
“Bink and I are planning a picnic, and 
we want you to come along. You and 
Bill have scarcely seen each other since 
he left the hospital.” 

Joan accepted delightedly and the fol- 
lowing Sunday, while she and Sue put 


up a lunch for the expedition, they 
babbled away like twin brooks. 
“This has to be super-duper.” Sue 


added a final sandwich to a mountainous 
stack. “Because it’s all part of a deep- 
dyed plot.” 

“Plot?” Joan’s green eyes were ques- 
tioning. 

“Sure.” Sue’s eyes danced. “Bink and 
I know Bill's dying to see you, but you 
wouldn't let me explain about your ring, 
so he still thinks you're tied up with 
Stan, and he won't ask you for a date. 


We cooked up this picnic so you'd have 
a chance to straighten out the mix-up.” 

Joan wanted Bill to know the truth, 
but all the old doubts crowded back. 
“How do we know he won't be sunk when 
he hears about Mary Lou?” 

“We don't,” Sue declared bluntly. “But 
he’s okay now, and he can take it. It’s 
not fair for you to cover up any longer 
for her.” 

Joan felt reassured the moment she and 
Sue met the two midshipmen, for as Bill 
saluted, he was obviously pleased to see 
her. A few minutes walk brought them 
into the woods which, in late March, 
were burgeoning with singing greens, and 
they set out briskly along one of the trails. 

After a while Bink let out his breath 
in a mock complaint. “Whew! Haven't 
we hiked far enough? Midshipmen have 
to stay within a five miles’ radius of 
Chapel, you know, and I feel as if I'd 
walked five hundred already.” 

They spread their lunch out, finally, 
beside a chatty little stream. Sprawling 
comfortably against sun-warmed rocks, 


- 
















































Illustrated by ALAN HUGHES 


they wolfed food and drank cokes and 
pop. When the last crumb was gone, 
Sue flicked Bink a meaningful look and 
they went off to climb to the top of a 
small rise, leaving Joan and Bill alone. 

Bill stretched out full length and looked 
at Joan, her hair a splash of brilliance 
against a backdrop of gray rock. “Carry 
on, Red,” he said, his voice carefully 
casual. “Bink says you have something 
to tell me. But on second thought, if it’s 
about Stan, let’s skip it. I'm having fun, 
so why spoil it?” 

Joan’s eyes were troubled. Maybe the 
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She swam with all her might, but 


truth would spoil his tun, too. Still, she 
had to chance it. “Definitely it’s not 
about Stan,” she began, and Bill sat up 
abruptly. 

“Not Stan?” His dark eyebrows lifted 
in surprise. “Migosh! For a girl who just 
a few months ago was shy of her own 
shadow, you do get around!” 

He sounded as if he were jealous, and 
Joan found the idea thoroughly enjoyable. 
She shrugged, then relenting, held out 
her ringed hand. “Dad sent me this min- 
iature for Christmas.” Her green eyes 
gazed straight into his brown ones. “Sue 
wasn’t talking about me, Bill, that day 
at the hospital; but when you jumped to 
that conclusion we decided it might be 
better to let you think so.” 

For Pete’s sake!” Bill drew a long 
breath of relief. “But why all the play- 
acting?” 

“Well,” Joan hesitated, “I thought it 
might be better to let you go on be- 
lie. ing Sue meant me, rather than some- 
one else whose engagement might be 
more upsetting to you.” 

Bill let out a hoot of laughter. 
trying to 


“You 


spare my 


little dope, nobly 


The 


American Girl 


-as she 


feelings because Id_ spilled myselt on 
my head. Why, you idiot, you gave me 
a worse headache than the accident!” 

Good things have a way of coming in 
bunches, and soon after the picnic, Joan 
received the long-awaited news 
her father. 

“Tll be home by the end of May . 
the opening words danced before her ex- 
cited eyes. 

“Aunt Agnes! Uncle Pete!” she shouted 
raced downstairs to tell 
the news. 

“Why that’s less than two months off,” 
Mrs. Crawford exclaimed in delight. 

Uncle Pete growled in pretended an- 
noyance, “That’s plenty long enough to 
have to live with the brace of volcanos 
you two will be until that man gets here.” 

Joan wrinkled her nose at him and 
whirled off to telephone Sue, who greeted 
the announcement with a joyful yip. “If 
you hurry, you can catch Bill,” she added. 
“He just left here.” 

Joan needed no urging to broadcast 


from 


them 


her happiness, and dashed out the door 
to intercept Bill. 
“Gosh, that’s great!” he 


“That 


said. 


the white circle always bobbed just ahead of her—maddeningly out of reach 


means he'll be here tor June Week. I'll 
have to let him dance with you at the 
Farewell Ball, but don’t forget who's 
dragging you.” 

“IT won't,” Joan promised, her eyes 
shining with happiness. Though he had 
said little, she knew that Bill was re- 
joicing for her, and the sense of the 
understanding between them made the 
moment complete. 

As the great ship’s bell in the tower 
of Mahan Hall clanged four times, and 
Joan’s mind registered six o'clock, Bill 
exclaimed, “I'll have tp shove off now, 
but I'll see you Easter.” 

Joan had completely forgotten that 
next Sunday would be Easter. How un- 
important the short holiday from school 
now seemed. One thought possessed her 

she was going to see her father! 

“Oh, Sue,” Joan cried as they started 
for Chapel the following Sunday, “I’m so 
happy I’m frightened!” 

White clouds hung almost motionless 
in the blue sky, and the soft breeze was 
The 


golden dome ot the ( hapel gleamed in 


sweet with the scent of magnolia 


Continued on page 49) 
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Baseball signals are “inside” stuff, 


fun to spot if you can. Tipping the 
cap may tell the next batter to bunt 
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Right: A good pitch—smack over 
home plate, between the _ batter's 
shoulders and knees. Mel Ott swings 





HE PHONE RINGS, and what do 
you know! It’s Chick Merrill, a guy 
who rates four stars in your book. 


“Jean,” he says, “guess what? The 
St. Louis Cardinals are in town! They're 
playing an exhibition game against the 
Crackers. Would you like to go?” 

“Why I'd love to!” you hear yourself 
saying, and Chick tells you that the game 
is scheduled for tomorrow at 2:30 and 
he'll call for you in his new 1932 jalopy 
at 1:30 sharp. 

So you hang up, feeling swell. Then 
comes the first uneasy thought. “Base- 
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ball? I don’t know a thing about the 
game! What do I wear? Am I supposed 
to ask a lot of questions, or is mum the 
password for the day? How does a guy 
expect a gal to act?” 

All these are posers. Not too serious, 
of course, but after all, baseball is our 
national pastime. And what girl isn’t in- 
vited to at least one game during the sea- 
son—whether it’s a high school, college, 
semiprofessional, or big league game? 

Now baseball isn’t like football and 
basketball. It’s a more leisurely game. 
If you don’t know some of the basic rules 






» Take Me Out 










and plays, it can be duller than a year- 
old rumor. Once you learn them, base- 
ball becomes full of thrills, with every 
move—even the pauses between pitches— 
carrying an exciting message. 

But first—what to wear. The average 
high-school or college game takes about 
two and three quarters hours. Big league 
games take about two hours. That’s a lot 
of time to spend on a hard bench or seat, 
and you may also expect to be pushed 
around a little, maybe have your toes 
stepped on. So forget about the party 
dress and pumps. A _ sweater, knock- 
around skirt, and moccasins—that’s the 
kind of informal wear for a ball game. 

If Chick says he’s coming at 1:30, be 
ready for him. He'll want a little time 
to park his jalopy and find good seats, 
and anyway, it’s always wise to come a 
half hour early. During those thirty min- 
utes you can learn the players’ names and 
watch the pre-game practice. That’s a 
fine time to get off a few questions. 

Regarding questions, remember this: 
A fellow loves to show off his knowledge. 
But he hates to keep answering a flow of 
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silly questions, especially during the more 
exciting moments of the game. So be- 
fore going to the park, acquaint yourself 
with the basic rules. Then, when some- 
thing unusual pops up, you may ask a 
question. Chances are it will be a smart 
question, too. , 

Next, where is the best place to sit? 
If Chick is wise, he'll pick a spot some- 
where between home plate and first or 
third base. That’s close enough to the 
plate to see the batters’ faces, the pitch- 
ers’ deliveries, the swift action of the in- 
fielders and the runners. And the higher 
the perch, the clearer and more exciting 
picture of the game you'll have. 

All right, now. The umpire takes his 
position behind the catcher and _ yells, 
“Play ball!” The home team, the Crack- 
ers, takes the field, while the visitors, the 
Cardinals, come to bat. That’s the tradi- 
tion—the home team always bats last. 

Take a look at the field. The four bases 
are easy to spot. Now count noses. You'll 
see that a team consists of nine players— 
first baseman, second baseman, shortstop, 
third baseman, catcher, pitcher—the in- 
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Illustrated by 
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MASIN 


field; and the left fielder, center fielder, 
and right fielder—the outfield. You should 
have no trouble locating these players, 
but does the term shortstop bother you? 
Well, he’s the man who plays between 
second base and third base. 

Now the first Cardinal comes to bat. 
The pitcher winds up and throws the 
ball. The umpire lifts his right arm. That 
means the pitch was a “strike.” The 


- pitcher winds up and throws again. The 


umpire makes no gesture. That means 
the pitch was a “ball.” 

A strike, you know, is a pitch that 
passes over any part of the home plate 
between the batter’s shoulders and knees, 
while a poor pitch is a ball. Do I have to 
tell you that three strikes retire the batter 
—that he is out? And that four balls en- 
title him to take first base? That’s what is 
meant by a “base on balls” or a “walk.” 

Simple? But that’s only the beginning. 
“Ouch!” Chick has just nudged you, 
“Look who’s coming to bat—Stan Musial! 
He led the National League in batting 
last season.” 

(Continued on page 44) 





Courtesy of “‘Scholastic Coach” 
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Fast pitch, slow, or a curve? The catcher 
decides which, flashing his signal to the 
pitcher. This one happens to be Bob Feller 
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General Electric Consumers Institute 


Your salad bunny has a pear 
body, apple ears, clove eyes, 
and a cream-cheese cottontail 





Right: A drooley refrigerator 
eake, with peach filling, can 
be prepared well ahead of time 


by 
ELIZABETH 
MADIGAN 


TART pushing up those sleeves, Miss Hostess, for spring- 
time is partytime, and the crowd is ready for fun. If you 
give the party, it’s you—and maybe your best pal—who 

should do the planning, arrange the food, and dream up the 
table decorations, not Mom or Dad. You expect to have the 
fun, so it’s up to you to have the ideas and the elbow grease. 

Whether you're home from boarding school with a house- 
guest to entertain, or want to give the high-school gang a big 
Easter week end, here are some ideas for a party-crowded spring. 

A Different Record Party 

For the first gathering of the vacationing home set, how 
about a different record party? 

On the invitations (cut them like a disk) tell each guest to 
bring a half dozen or so unusual records—boogie-woogie to 
Bach—and start the party rolling by asking'a guest to play a 
selection. The object is to have the rest of the crowd guess the 
tune—or perhaps the vocalist, the instrument, or the orchestra. 
Someone should act as talleykeeper, scoring each winner by 
time. The guests take turns playing their selections, so every- 
one will have an equal chance. If the record can’t be guessed 
within the time limit you have set, have the guardian of the 
turntable act out the answer—no speaking, just motions. For 
example, for “Rhapsody in Blue” you might go into eestasies, 
in pantomime, over a blue object. 

Hungry? Let’s head for the refrigerator which you've stocked 
well ahead of time with a mound of the kind of sandwiches 
that truly lead to a man’s heart, and the best peach refrigerator 
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Scoop out cupcakes, then frost 
thickly, sprinkle with coconut, 
jelly 


and fill with gay beans 


cake you ever ate. A colorful molded salad—or the cottontail 
salad described later in this article—and icy chocolate milk- 
shakes top the menu. 

The sandwiches: Covered with wax paper and stored in the 
refrigerator, the sandwiches, cut into bunny shapes with a 
cookie cutter, or into plain, neat halves, will keep fresh for 
hours. Try some of these fillings, using either white or whole- 
wheat minced ham, salad, cream and 
chopped nuts, honey and chopped almonds, flaked tuna fish 
and chopped hard-cooked egg, peanut butter and sweet pickle 
relish. Add lettuce, too. Because they're stored in the refriger- 
ator, there’s no chance of the lettuce wilting before serving time. 
Peach Refrigerator Cake: Maybe your mother will help you 
with this drooley cake, or perhaps you can swing it by your- 


bread: egg cheese 


self. You'll need: 
V2 cup butter Canned peaches 
1 cup confectioners’ sugar Vg tsp. almond extract 
2 eggs 1 store-bought pound cake 


V2 pint whipping cream or 1 quart vanilla ice cream 

Cream the butter with the sugar until light and fluffy. Sep- 
arate egg volks and whites; add the volks to the creamed mix- 
ture, and beat well. Drain the canned peaches, press enough 
through 4% of a cup of pulp, and add to the 
creamed mixture. Beat the egg whites until stiff and fold in; 
then add the almond extract. 

Split the pound cake in half so that you have two equal 
layers. Spread the peach mixture between the layers and on 
top. Cover lightly with waxed paper and store in the refrigerator. 

(Continued on page 24) 
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“They're great! And yowre plenty good with a 


camera, too. I've got to have prints of these.” 


Snapshots are always tops. Everybody likes to look at 
pictures of parties or picnics—at interesting snapshots 
of familiar scenes and faces. 

And it’s so easy to make pictures like these—good 
pictures! All you have to do is load the camera, take 
aim, and “click.” Kodak Verichrome Film takes out the 
guesswork. You press the button—it does the rest! 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


10 

n Price, with Kodet lens, $13, 

Sep- plus tax. This smart snap- 
mix- shooter takes pictures in the most popular 
nigh size —2'4 x 314 inches. Available in increas- 
the ing quantities. 


1 in; 

™ America’s favorite snapshots are 
qual made on Kodak Verichrome Film— 
1 on in the familiar yellow box. 


ator. 
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HANDY HELPER'S 


What holds with Jl NGLE 
firmness; “peels” Qu/z N212 


with ease, 
What mounts 
fare stamps 
from Celebes; 
From Danzig, 
Iran and Peru; 
What's thin and 
strong and 
tasteless, too? 





STAMP HINGES 


At Stationery Departments Everywhere 


DON’T TAKE CHANCES | 
OF OFFENDING— | 


END BODY ODOR FEAR 
THIS BETTER WAY 


Why endure strong-smelling 
soaps when a daily bath’ 
with Cuticura Soap leaves 
you feeling completely > 
clean and confident! \ 
Afterward dust on 
Cuticura Talcum 
to deodorize and 
absorb perspira- 
tion, At all drug- ¢ 
gists. Buy today! 4 
¥ 




















a 


F he 
SAGRANT- MILDLY MEDICATED 


SOAP & TALCUM 


CAMPs 


INFORMATION 


FREE Information: Investigated and 
approved private camps in U. 8S. 25 years’ 
service. Explain individual needs and give 
age of girl or boy. Visit, write or phone 
COlumbus 5-6076 













| 





CA 
INFORMATION 
ASSOCIATION 
3435 RCA Bide. 
& 30 Rockefeller: 
‘ate Plaza, N.Y. C. 












MARK EVERYTHING WITH 
CASH’S WOVEN NAMES 


12 doz. $3.50 9 dor. $3.00 
6 dor. $2.40 3 dor. $1.80 


Ask your Dept. Store, or write us 


 gyOID LOSS, 


S57 Chestnut St., 


. Gramercy Pi., 
Los Angeles 44, Calif. 


MAKE 


Shellcraft Jewelry 


Brooches, Earrings, Sprays, Place and Tally Cards 
and many Shell Novelties. Fascinating New Craft 
sweeping the Country, easily learned, for pleasure 
and profit. Complete Beginners Kit, with full in- 
structions, for only $3.00. Full information on re- 
quest. Satisfaction guaranteed, or money refunded. 











DURYEA SHELL STUDIOS 
BAY PINES, FLORIDA 


Dept. 103, 
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It’s Your Party 
(Continued from page 22) 


Before serving, cover top and sides of the 
cake with whipped cream; or serve with 
vanilla ice cream heaped on top. 


Evening Hen Party 


Why not have an old-fashioned egg-col- 
oring party and prepare the splashy-hued 
eggs for the big Saturday gathering? 

Ask the girls to bring their own aprons to 
your evening “hen party.” Have ready hard- 
boiled eggs, dyes, brushes, and other equip- 
ment necessary for the artistic project. In- 
cidentally, THe AMERICAN Girv for April, 
1946 will provide you with some unusual 
egg-trimming ideas. 

After your guests have spent several hours 
decorating the eggs in the gayest designs 
imaginable, it’s time for you to produce a 
spread of chocolate-covered bananas, with 
ginger-grape ade for a zingy thirst quencher. 
Banana Rounds: Cut bananas crosswise 
into 1” pieces. Melt semisweet chocolate and 
dip the banana slices into it, turning them 
until they are well coated. Stick a colored 
toothpick in each circle and remove to a 
tray lined with waxed paper. Chill in the 
refrigerator until the chocolate hardens. 
Ginger-Grape Ade: To make enough for 
eight you'll need: 
2 cups grape juice 
2 pints ginger ale Sugar syrup 
7%, cup orange juice Orange slices 

Chill the grape juice and ginger ale. Com- 
bine the grape, orange, and lemon juices; 
and sweeten to taste with sugar sirup (made 
by boiling together sugar and water and al- 
lowing the mixture to cool). Add the ginger 
ale. Serve in tall glasses with ice. Decorate 
with floating slices of orange. 


V2 cup lemon juice 


The Big Saturday Party 


This is it-the big Easter party. Plan it for 
afternoon or evening, but allow yourself a 
half day to prepare the food, set the table, 
and hide the Easter eggs for the big hunt. 

Easter egg hunts are again in fashion—for 
all ages. In addition to those eggs you’ve 
dyed, varicolored jelly beans and chocolate 
eggs are hidden, too. You might also add a 
few large candy chicks if you like. 

Confine your hiding places to the living 
room, hall, or study; or keep the whole thing 
within the limits of the basement rumpus 
room. Then, at the given signal, let your 
guests start scrambling for as many eggs as 
they can find, and after a certain time limit, 
tote up the scores according to size, color, or 
quantity. Award a chocolate bunny to the 
winner. 

Your includes a clever, 


supper easy-to- 


'make Cottontail Salad, Tomato and Cheese 


Rarebit, Sunny Punch, and Cupcake Nests. 
Salad: Arrange an individual salad plate for 
each guest. Place one peeled fresh pear 
half (or a drained canned pear half) cut 
side down on a nest of crisp green lettuce 
and fresh watercress. This is the body of 
the bunny. Put a ball of cream cheese or a 
marshmallow at the rounded end of the pear 
for the tail. Make the ears by using two 
unpeeled, thin sections of apple, cut length- 
wise. Cut slots at the neck of the pear for 
the apple-ears. Complete the bunny by mak- 
ing clove eyes, a cherry nose, and carrot- 
strip whiskers, as shown in the illustration. 
















Tomato Rarebit: You'll need: 


puree diluted with 
Y% can (3 oz.) 


1 Ib. American cheese 
2 cups soft, coarse 

bread crumbs water 
1 6 oz. can tomato Salt and pepper 

Cut the cheese into 1” cubes and put with 
the other ingredients in the top of a double 
boiler. Heat over gently boiling water, stir- 
ring constantly, until all ingredients are well 
blended and the cheese is melted. This 
usually takes about a half hour. Serve on 
crackers, toasted English muffins, or toast. 
Makes five to six servings. 
Sunny Punch: Here’s a tangy, colorful 
punch which makes a hit with boys as well 
as girls. For a crowd of twelve all you do 
is chill: 
6 cups pineapple juice 4 cups orange juice 

3 cups ginger ale 

Combine, and pour over ice in a punch 
bowl just before serving. 
Cupcake Nests: Cupcake nests carry out 
the Easter theme. Make them by cutting 
out the center of each cupcake. Spread the 
outside and the rim of the scooped-out cen- 
ter of each with a thick coating of frosting 
and sprinkle with shredded coconut. Fill 
the center with colored jelly beans—Presto! 
your nest full of eggs! 
Decorating the Table: On colored, hard- 
cooked eggs write each person’s name, using 
a toothpick dipped in melted chocolate. 
Allow to harden. Your table will be truly 
an Easter spread. 

THE END 





ON THE COVER 


Babs March in Pettiteens’ new cotton with 


its utterly romantic, off-the-shoulder look. 
Note the eyelet trim, the heart-shaped 
buttons! Pink, blue, maize, or aqua Bates 
poplir, it's under $9 at the stores listed 
on page 36. Princesse de Conde of Park 
Avenue made the chocolate Easter egg. 
school, Babs 


the Glee Club, plays 


A sophomore in high 
March sings in 
basketball, finds 


subject. 


“least 
Girl 


roasts to formal 


geometry her 
She's 


prefers wienie 


good” an ardent 
Scout, 
parties, and you ought to see the walls 
of her room. They‘re jampacked with 
football programs, dance cards, dried-up 
souvenirs of lots 


corsages, and other 


of wonderful times. 
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Htaving Wonderful Tiny | 


on the train i 
























































Boys and girls going on vaca- 

* tion trips by rail have an ex- 
citing new experience waiting for 
them. Today’s trains are smooth, 
speedy, and designed for enjoy- 
ment. And they are getting better 
all the time, as railroads add smart 
new cars and whole new trains as 
rapidly as they can be built. Your 
car is air-conditioned! Your seat 
is a marvel of comfort! All aboard! 
Let’s go! 





2 No wrong turns or trattic jams tor 

* these modern streamliners— they get 
you where you want to go—fast! You can 
talk to your companions, read, or move 
around. Maybe you'll visit — 








* 
wy 
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—the dining car, where you can 
* enjoy almost anything from a 
dish of ice cream to a complete meal. 
Outside, there’s always something 
interesting flashing by— 


» y 
eae lc a $e ven 7 


GF — farms and mountains, 

* broad rivers and great 
cities. Perhaps you'll glide 
past the immense centers of 
American industry—maybe 
you'll have glimpses of beau- 
tiful lakes framed in a setting 
of rugged mountains. You'll 
see America best —by train! 











5S. This electrically op- 

* erated signal says to 
the engineer, ““Come on 
— all clear ahead'”’ 
Guided and guarded by 
these signals, your train 
speeds you on to vaca- 
tionland—safely and de- 
pendably, regardless of 
weather conditions. 
Take the train and en- 
joy every minute of 
your trip! 





“The Nation’s Basic Transportation Runs on Rails” 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 
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wilh plunging nechlore.. 


: te Lads,” 


BRASSIERES BY 


Trust Maiden Form to know that 
smart low-cut dresses need brassieres which 
are deep V-shaped in front! Here's that 
plunging line, in “Inter-Lude,” one of 
Maiden Form's most popular designs for 
average bosoms, Tearose or White, $1.50. 


“THERE IS A MAIDEN FORM FOR EVERY TYPE OF FiguRE!” 


Send for free Style Folder: Maiden Form 
Brassiere Company, Inc., New York 16 

















5 Campus or 


old corral the 
Ranch-Type Hat is che 
“right pardner” for your 
casual gallavantin’. Smartly 
styled jn straw, it goes with 
jeans or jodhpurs, slacks or 
skirts.. and there are as- 





sorted colors to choose 


from. Yes mam, you can put 





a spur to your Ww anderlust 
in a Ranch-Type Hat 






At your favorite 
store 























Miss Teen Shop Talk chooses 
eight geod buys for April! 


Protect your hairdo from spring 
showers with this gay Raindana— 
a soft kerchief of waterproofed rayon. 
Blue, red, yellow, green, or white 
backgrounds, and 35c each at Girl 
Scout National Equipment Service, 155 
East 44th Street, New York City 17. 
Please order:by number: H-146 


Vi 


Beauty's in the bag with Judy ‘n Jill’s dainty, 





















lace-trimmed make-up purse. Yours for $3, plus the 
20% Federal tax, it comes complete with 2% 






Astound your friends 


and keep your cash safe ~_ 


with a zippy plastic 


The Hecht Company, 


or brown and $1.80 


leather ‘‘Mystery Purse.’ 


Washington, D. C., has 
them in red, navy, black, a 


includes the Federal tax 


drams of Judy ‘n Jill perfume and a lipstick 
in your choice of six colors. Available 
at Lord and Taylor in New York City 


by 
TONI LAWRENCE 


Introducing ‘School Street,’’ 
Dennison’s tricky pencil box—a 
find for school, home, and office. 
Equipped with pencils, ruler, and 
assorted tabs and labels, it’s 50c 
at most stationery stores 





‘ 


\ 
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Has your knickknack collection outgrown its 
space ration? This attractive bric-a-brac holder 
will catch the overflow and brighten a dull corner 
of your room, too. The three glass shelves are 
7" x 12” and the whole thing is $1 at Miles 
Kimball Co., 235 Bond Street, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 





In spring a girl’s fancy turns to 
blouses—especially the pretty 
puff-sleeved kind! This Daisy May 
model from Vicki Lynn comes in white 
washable batiste with red, green, brown, 
or blue scatter dots. In sizes 9 to 15, 
it’s $3 at leading department stores 


Even required reading is a pleasure 
with an E-Z automatic book mark! Pull it 
out to full extension, adjust to fit book, 
and E-Z does the rest, keeping your place as you 

flip along. It’s $1.05 at the Hecht Co., Washington, D. C. 





For eyeglass glamour and variety, consider the 

gay Colorim, made by Shuronto snap right 

over your rimless specs. Choose from four shapes 

and many colors—or have a pair specially tinted to accent 

your newest color scheme. Colorims are $2 a pair at leading opticians 
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Please order items direct from stores named and mention The American Girl 
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Tips 
on 
Tennis 


BY 
Polly, Riggs 
The first step for anyone who wishes to 
become a successful tournament or match 
player is to develop a sound, all-court 
game. 
The 3 basic strokes that are the 
| foundation of a good tennis game are: 
1. The forehand drive, 2. The back- 
| hand drive, 3. The service or overhead. 
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Make up your mind right now to 
master these three fundamental strokes 
and give your game a good start. 

Plenty of practice is the answer! 

Here are some tips you'll always find 
useful: “Always change a losing game!” 


By that | mean a change of pace. If 
| you have been forcing, and piling up 
| errors—reverse your attack—slow down, 
| keep the ball in play and let the other 

fellow make the mistakes. 

Of course the opposite must be true, 
“Never change a winning game.” 

The selection of your racket is mighty 
important. Remember, correct equipment 
helps your game. Top ranking stars 
among amateurs and professionals 
choose Wilson ‘Strata-Bow” rackets. For 
a winning combination play Wilson and 
play the best. More later— 


Wi 
SPORTING GOODS CO. 


| Chicago, New York and other leading cities 
| 
| 


Yours, 


BR. 


(A Wilson & Co. Inc. Subsidiary) 


(Bobby Riggs is retained as a memberof Wilson Advisory Staff) 


It’s Wilson today in sports equipment 
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KING OF THE WILD HORSES— 
The touching story of a boy’s 
friendship with a wild stallion 
and a young colt, and how that 
friendship rebuilds the boy’‘s 
character. Preston Foster, Gail 
Patrick, Bill Sheffield, Patti 
Brady, Buzz Henry (considered 
one of the best trick riders in 
Hollywood) and Charles Kem- 
per are in the excellent cast. 
if you love animals, this is 
definitely a must for you. 





PURSUED—As exciting a story 
of the West in the early 1900's 
@s you can hope to see. It un- 
rolls the saga of a ruthless 
family feud between the Cal- 
lums and the Rands which 
nearly wrecks the love of two 
young members of each clan. 
But love finally triumphs. 
Teresa Wright and Robert 
Mitchum play the leading 
parts. You'll also see Judith 
Anderson and Dean Jagger. 





Speaking of MO VIES 


THE LATE GEORGE APLEY—in 
this multiple character study, 
based on John P. Marquand’s 
prize-winning book, the goings- 
on in an old Beacon Street fam- 
ily are revealed. Hope, heart- 
break, and futile strainings 
against the bars of Boston tra- 
dition are sympathetically por- 
trayed by Ronald Colman in 
the leading role, Edna Best as 
Mrs. Apley, and by Peggy 
Cummins and Richard Ney. 





MY FAVORITE BRUNETTE—A 
baby photographer with a sup- 
pressed desire to be a detec- 
tive gets more than he bar- 
gained for when a mysterious 
map is left in his care. This 
leads him into an exciting and 
hilarious tangle with foreign 
agents on the trail of a secret 
uranium mine. Bob Hope and 
Dorothy Lamour are at their 
best with Peter Lorre, Charles 
Dingle, and lon Chaney, Jr. 








by 
TAMARA ANDREEVA 


* Gig Young sent out one of the most in- 
teresting birth announcements — recently, 
concerning his poodle, Monday. “Monday,” 
the announcement ran, “has just produced 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, 
Saturday, and Sunday.” 


* Junior, a highly paid ringtail monkey who 
has played in several pictures, will not act 
unless permitted to chew bubble gum be- 
tween takes. 


* Microphones, it appears, are very un- 
flattering to kisses, and that is why you 
never hear kisses in the movies. Recording 
engineers say that they sound like crackling 
peanuts—highly discouraging for tender 
scenes, 


* Fred MacMurray was born in Kankakee, 
Illinois and raised in Beaver Dam, Wiscon- 
sin, but is always given the roles of New 
Yorkers. When he complained and asked 
why, Director Leisen said, “That’s easy. All 
New Yorkers come from places like Kanka- 
kee and Beaver Dam. You're the type!” 


* Edna Mae Wonnacott’s only lines in 
MAGIC TOWN are hiccoughs. But then 
she hiccoughs better than anyone on the set. 
The fourteen year old Edna is the pig- 
tailed grocer’s daughter whom Alfred 
Hitchcock saw in Santa Rosa, California, and 
cast originally in SHADOW OF A DOUBT. 


* One of the biggest fires in film history 
will be filmed in Mexico as: background for 
the Fonda-Del Rio picture, THE FUGI- 
TIVE, soon. The fire will burn over eleven 
square miles of the “seventy-two” grass near 
Pueblo, Mexico. 


* Eddie Cantor says that few realize how 
much endurance an average actor raust 
have to survive his movie engagements. In 
IF YOU KNEW SUSIE, Cantor has to 
dance and sing in seven different numbers: 
three times he is thrown through a _ plate- 
glass window, and is rolled down several 
flights of stairs in a rug. 


* About 13,000 appetizing items such as 
cheeses, lobsters, truffles, and other delicacies 
were sculptured from plastic for the se- 
quence in a delicatessen store in HUMOR- 
ESQUE. Four studio departments—com- 
missary, property, plastic, and art—were in- 
volved in their production. The scene itself 
lasts but a few minutes. 


* A typical breakfast of an English gentle- 
man, circa 1850, according to Warner Bros.’ 
Studio researchers who had to compile an 
authentic menu for a scene in THE 
WOMAN IN WHITE, now before the 
cameras, consisted of creamed kidney Ss. kip- 
pers, broiled brains. sausages, bacon, po- 
tatoes, and eggs! 


THE END 
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Second Chance 
(Continued from page 9) 


even if she didn’t get the scholarship.” 

“Thanks, Dad.” Janet’s hand tightened on 
his knee. “But I may take a job—Madame 
has asked me to take Miss Hendricks’ place 
this summer at eighteen a week.” 

“Good!” her father said. “You can take 
a postgraduate course at high school next 
winter, and try again for the prize.” 

“That’s a thought,” Janet agreed smooth- 
ly, though she had no intention of doing any 
such thing. Imagine trying out a second time 
for a prize you'd missed the first. 

“Isn't the garden lovely?” Mrs. Sherwood 
said, as the car stopped before the white 
brick house. “I always say I'll never do 
another lick of work in it—it breaks my back. 
But come June, I find it’s worth all my 
trouble.” 

“It’s beautiful.” Janet’s eyes swept over 
the riotous mass of pinks, yellows, and 
whites, past the gnarled apple tree, to the 
back border’s tier on tier of profligate blos- 
soms. Dr. Sherwood switched off the head- 
lights and the garden, bathed in the pale 
light of the full moon, lost color and became 
a ghost garden of silver and amethyst. 

“What would you like to eat?” Mrs. 
Sherwood asked practically. “You two sit 
down out here and [ll bring it out to you.” 

“Milk,” Dr. Sherwood told her, “and some 
of that gingerbread we had for supper.” 

“Cream toast,” Janet said in a small voice. 

“Cream toast!” Mrs. Sherwood’s voice 
was full of surprised laughter. “My dear 
child! Cream toast on a hot night in June?” 

“But your cream toast is so perfect, and 
I never get it unless I’m sick in bed.” 

Her mother’s eyes were gentle and under- 
standing. “You’re an odd child,” she said 
softly, “but an awfully nice one. Cream 
toast it shall be. I’m off to the kitchen.” 

Janet settled herself on the wooden chaise 
longue—white, with wheels and handles like 
a wheelbarrow—and Dr. Sherwood entrusted 
his weight gingerly to the tubular steel chair. 

They were silent for a while. Then Janet, 
her mind still filled with her disappointment, 
tried to make conversation. “Did you like 
my first number?” 

“T missed it, Janet. Office hours ran late.” 

“I’m sorry, Dad. It was the prettiest of 
the three dances—but the set wasn’t half as 
lovely as this garden.” 

“Doctors have to be resigned to disap- 
pointments,” he said lightly, “but I must 
admit I hated to miss your big number.” 

“Wait a minute, Dad,” she said impul- 
sively. “I'll dance it for you here.” 

“Sure you're not too tired?” 

“Tired? I could dance all night and not 
get tired! My knees shake and I fall down 
boom, but I never get tired.” 

“That’s the way it was with me when I 
was interning at the hospital.” Dr. Sherwood 
smiled at her. “Funny, isn't it?” 

Janet nodded, and went into the house for 
her costume. “Smells yummy,” she called 
with forced gaiety as she sniffed hungrily. 

“Can you leave this stuff and watch me?” 
she asked her mother when she returned a 
few minutes later in her costume. 

“Yes, indeed.” Mrs. Sherwood glanced 
about the kitchen, then followed Janet and 
settled herself on the chaise longue. 

“It’s sweet of you to dance just for us,” 
she said. 

Janet stopped short. “Sweet of me!” she 
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_ Don’t lose your friends in the fog! 


It’s easy to lose friends in foggy or 
poorly exposed snapshots. 


But it’s just as easy to correct these 
faults. Get a copy of Ansco’s intri- 
guing book, ‘“‘Better Photography 
Made Easy’’—now at your dealer’s. 

You’ll find 60 pages of suggestions 
for making professional-looking snap- 
shots. Suggestions like these: 


Don’t point your camera directly 
into the sun. Bright sunlight shining 
into the lens will fog the picture. 


Hold the camera steady. Camera 
movement causes unsharp pictures. 


If your subject is in the shade, even 
though it’s sunny out, increase your 
exposure. It’s the light reflected from 
your subject that counts, not the 
kind of day. 


Try to expose your pictures cor- 








rectly. But, fortunately, even if you 
only come close to the correct expo- 
sure, you can count on the “‘wide 
latitude’’ of Ansco Film to bring you 
a good picture. For Ansco’s wide lat- 
itude allows for exposure errors. 


Ask for Ansco Film, today. 





ASK FOR 





Ansco 


FILM e CAMERAS 











Your copy is waiting! Stop at your nearest dealer’s, 
right now, and get your own copy of Ansco’s fun-to-read 
book, “‘Better Photography Made Easy.”’ 


Here’s a book full of tips that will help you become a 
better photographer. It is a photographic book that’s ac- 
tually easy to understand. Get a copy today. Only 25¢. 
Ansco, Binghamton, New York, 
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FOR A 
SMOOTHER YOU 


If you yearn 
for a super 
figure, 

get hep to 
Real—form's teen-age 
girdle! This 
shorter, lighter two-way 
stretch was designed 
just for you. It's 
fashioned of non- 
run Raschel—Knit 
Lastex and DuPont 
rayon...tea rose 

or white. Panty 

or girdle. $3.00 






Any questions? Write for 
your copy of "Why Teens 
Should Wear a Girdle" 


Gold finished metal 
About $1.00 
plus federal tax. 

At your favorite store. 





You'll want co be the first of your 


crowd to own and wear this exciting yy | 
pin. Smart, new, different and | ( 10 
definitely rave material. ra TEENS | 
| 

a... 


( “0 


INC. NEW YORK + CHICAGO * LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO « TORONTO * LONDON 











choked. “Why, family, I'd rather be here, 
dancing for you, than anywhere else in the 
world.” Then she whirled off, a darting ray 
of shimmering light in the opalescent garden. 

Some of the steps she had done on the 
stage couldn’t be done on grass; some would 
have been out of keeping with the cool, 
luminous beauty of the night, the moon, and 
the flowers. With true artistry she keyed the 
dance to the setting. She pirouetted to a stop 
and sank in a deep curtsy—her lovely, lithe 
body folded into one gracious, flowing line. 

“You danced beautifully, Janet,” Mrs. 
Sherwood said. “Ill always remember it. 
It was much nicer than the recital.” 

“Thanks, Mums.” Janet nervously smoothed 
her costume. She was thinking that perhaps 
she would never dance again. “I'll always 
remember it, too,” she said with a catch in 
her voice. “The garden and you both. Shall 
I help you bring out the snack?” 

“No, you sit still,” her mother told her. 
“One tray’ll take care of the whole business.” 

Janet dragged a cushion to her father’s 
feet, settled herself on it, and rested her 
head against his knee. 

Dr. Sherwood stroked his daughter’s hair 
gently. “You're worthy of the first prize, 
Janet. I’ve never seen you dance so well. 
You’ve a real flair for it. It may be that 
you will learn to dance more professionally, 
become more proficient, but I don’t believe 
you will ever be more lovely than you were 
tonight. I’m very proud of you.” 

“Oh, Dad!” Janet turned her head so he 
wouldn’t see the tears in her eyes. “I love 
dancing so much. I did want to be good!” 

“You will be,” he promised. “You can’t 
help it. You have the gleam, and I hope 
you have the courage.” He put his hand 
into his pocket and brought out a small 
gold medal on a fine chain. “This was given 
to your grandmother when she graduated 
at Colwell,” he said. “It was the first prize 
for elocution. I want you to have it.” 

Janet touched it with gentle fingers. 
“How good of you, Dad! I love it, but | 
didn’t win the first prize, so I don’t really 
deserve it.” 

“Second prize is really bétter sometimes, 
Janet.” Dr. Sherwood leaned forward. “It 
doesn’t pay to have things come too easily; 
there are only a few firsts in this world. In 
a way, I'm glad you got a second. It gives 
you a chance to try again, and it’s the trying 
that counts. A lot of good people don’t even 
get seconds, you know. I’m giving you this 
medal because you're a first-rate daughter- 
best one I ever had! And I don’t think you'll 
let coming in second lick you.” 

Janet was quiet for a moment or two 
Then she got to her feet and gave her 
father a hug. “Oh, Dad, you darling! You’ve 
made me feel a lot better. A_ little while 
ago I was planning to give up the idea of 
ever doing anything with my dancing. Now 
I see how silly I was. I'm going to take that 
job and keep right on trying!” 

He gave her an _ understanding pat. 
“There's Mother. Better go help her.” 

She went quickly toward her mother. 
Second prize—second chance. That was the 
way to look at it. She loved dancing. It was 
what she wanted to do more than anything 
else in the world. What a sap she had been 
to let a little thing like coming out second in 
a contest defeat her. She’d work hard and 
if she didn’t always come out on top she'd 
keep on trying. 

She took the tray, smiling at her mother. 
Everything was absolutely all right now. 

THE END 
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“OFFICIAL,” TOO 


Official Girl Scout Shoes have the 
bright, smart style that's right for 
all your casual clothes. And they're 
official—to every tiny stitch—for 
wear with your Scout uniform. Many 
styles, too—but look for the name 
"Official Girl Scout Shoes.’’ Made by 
Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis, and 
Curtis-Stephens-Embry Company, 
ccteolellile Mil me Ms \ol da Aa loMiilel] Melael-1a 3 
Write either company for name of 


nearest dealer. 


It's not an official shoe 
unless it is marked 
Girl Scout 











Competitions 
WatrForD, ENGLAND: THE AMERICAN GIRL 
is sent to me by my pen friend in New York 
and I enjoy it very much. 

It is interesting to read what our counter- 
parts think and do across the ocean and to 
find that after all the American girls are very 
like ourselves. 

Of course it is very annoying and yet ex- 
hilarating to read of the lovely things avail- 
able to American youth, while I am an 
austerity Briton. I think that the magazine 
could be improved by having competitions 
every month—essays and paintings and other 
things, with small prizes. 

Thank you, AMERICAN GIRL. 

JEAN BourN 


Veterinarian Careers 
Montciairn, New Jersey: I just finished 
reading A Penny for Your Thoughts and I 
agree with Frances Davison about having an 
article on veterinary careers. I know that 
the number of girls who have chosen to be 
a veterinarian is very small, but most girls do 
like animals and such an article as was sug- 
gested would probably be enjoyed by all. 

I am fourteen years old and a freshman in 
high school. So far my plans for the future 
are to be a dog doctor and have kennels. 

DIONE FoosANER 


Morcan, Orecon: I have taken THE AMER- 
IcAN Girt for one year and now have a 
three years’ subscription. I certainly enjoy 
your magazine, only I wish there were more 
stories. The best story I’ve read in THE 
AMERICAN Girt was A Touch of Arab. I do 
wish you'd have more like it. 

Would you please print an article on vet- 
erinary medicine as Frances L. Davison sug- 
gested. For the last two or three years I 
have wanted to be a veterinary. I live on a 
pony ranch at Morgan. I simply love my 
ponies and love to take care of the sick ones. 
In fact, I like all kinds of animals and to 
care for them, well or sick. So please, please 
print an article on veterinary medicine. My 
friend Lila Botts would also like such an 
article as she is interested, too. 

I am thirteen years old and would like an 
article on how old a girl should be before 
she starts wearing lipstick and having dates 
with the boys. 

EuisE BAVERNFEIND 
Friendship Bags 
THe Hacue, HoLtanp: This week I re- 
ceived from my pen friend your October 


edition. I like it very much, and I read it 
with great interest. The most of all I en- 


If you wish information about starting a Girl 
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joyed Bobo and Internashnul Friendship, 
both because it is a Dutch girl she met and 
because I saw that American young people 
have the same desire for international friend- 
ship as the Dutch young people. Perhaps it 
can help to save the peace. 

You in the United States have made the 
bags (Friendship Bags) with love for the 
friends on the Continent. But you can’t 
form an idea about the joy of the children 
here who received such a box. My father is 
teacher at one of the poorest schools of The 
Hague and the children there received a box 
of the American Junior Red Cross. They got 
things they hadn’t seen for a very long time. 
They danced and sprang for joy. Some di- 
vided the gifts: that’s for Father, that for 
Mother. Others were going to write you a 
letter, but they didn’t know English and the 
most thankful letters were translated by 
pupils of secondary schools, only stiff oc- 
casion letters. 

But all in all the international friendship is 
growing after the war. Most young people 
have pen friends the whole world around. 
We like to know more about each other. I 
think that’s right. When you do like to know 
more about Dutch customs, etc., I will tell it 
you always. 

Geusje STEENHOF 


Twin Readers 

Detroit, Micuican: Gosh, you have a swell 
magazine! I have been enjoying it for three 
years. My twin sister and I are fifteen years 
old and in the eleventh grade. We go out 
for dancing and sports. We both intend to 
go into the journalistic field. Could you 
possibly manage to have some articles on 
that subject? 

Your stories are tops. I really go for the 
Butch Conover stories. Anchor for Her Heart 
is mellow, too. Please have more like it. 

Our gang always grabs THE AMERICAN 
Girt before our sisters. It sure makes a hit 
with the fellows. Harry, Sid, Howard, and 
I never miss an issue. 

Thanks again for a dusey. 

Britt HENDERSON 


February Articles 
INDEPENDENCE, Missouri: I have taken THE 
AMERICAN Girt for a short time, but I have 
been reading it for over three years. In all 
that time I had never read every article un- 
til the February issue. The paper carriers 
are on strike here, so I read all of the maga- 
zine, and I have never enjoyed any magazine 
more than I enjoyed that issue. 

I take two other girls’ magazines and 
neither of them has articles like ABC’s in 


Venezuela, For Extraordinary Valor, or In 
Step With the Times, so keep up the good 
work with articles of that type. 

Ina McCiure 


For Scotland 

DuNDEE, SCOTLAND: I have never seen a let- 
ter from Scotland in your magazine, which 
my pen friend sends me. I like the paper 
very much. One or two things are very dif- 
ferent from Britain, though. Here, when we 
speak of “kids” it always implies girls and 
boys younger than oneself. Boys and girls 
seem to mix more there, too, and girls’ 
clothes are positively lovely compared with 
here. 

And please, AMERICAN Gir, have you 
ever heard of little places called Wales, 
Northern Ireland, and Scotland—or Britain 
for that matter? Princess Margaret Rose in 
your article is an English princess, second 
in the line of the British throne, and so on. 
Scotland was bombed, rationed, and drew in 
her belt along with England. m sure Irish, 
Welsh, and even English girls will join me 
in asking you to recognize a little place 
called BRITAIN! 

However, you're forgiven because you 
publish such a fine magazine! 

Betty BALsILLIE 


Crossword Fans 

New York, New York: Every month I 
anxiously await to receive THE AMERICAN 
Girt. My parents also read it, and they say 
it is a wonderful magazine for the teen ages 
and the younger set. When I received the 
February issue I was surprised at the cross- 
word puzzle. Please keep this up. I think 
it’s super, and I think the rest of the girls 
will agree with me. 

I adore your pattern section. Please have 
a section about how to have a nice com- 
plexion. I am thirteen and in the- eighth 
grade, 

MARLENA Rapp 


East StroupsBuRG, PENNSYLVANIA: I have 
been reading THE AMERICAN Girt for at 
least three or four years and enjoy it very 
much. 

I think the fashions in the February issue 
are simply stunning. The crossword puzzle 
was a swell idea. It would be super to have 
a quiz column. Have more hair styles and 
something about what shades of lipstick a 
girl should wear. 

I'm sixteen years old and I hope there 
will always be THE AMERICAN Girt for me 
to read. 

Mary FETHERMAN 


Scout troop, write to Girl Scouts, attention Field Division, 155 East 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Thorough Reader 
Tuusopaux, LourstaNa: Each and every one 
of us has a different opinion and idea of 
what we like and want to be. I realize that 
you cannot put everything into THe AMER- 
ICAN Girt that will suit everybody, so I am 
perfectly satisfied with the magazine. 

The fiction stories, fashion articles, and 
especially the stories like For Extraordinary 
Valor and The Alcott Girl are simply won- 
derful. I enjoy everything in the magazine 
and read it from the darling front covers to 
the Stadium Girl Lipstick backs. The best 
thing that could happen to THE AMERICAN 
Girt would be to expand its contents so as 
to have any, every, and all subscribers enjoy 
it thoroughly. 

I am a freshman in high school and almost 
fifteen years of age. 

MARION MARTIN 


In Suspense 
Detroit, MICHIGAN: I have just received 
the February issue of THE AMERICAN GIRL 
and just finished An Anchor for Her Heart, 
my favorite story. I think it’s super. I can 
hardly wait until I get my March issue. 

I am fourteen years old and in the eighth 
grade. I go to Nellie Leland, a school for 
crippled children, for I wear a brace on my 
right leg. 

I was in Girl Scout Troop 80. When I 
joined, my mother was worried because she 
knew I would want to go to camp and on 
hikes. When the time came to go to camp I 
wanted to go and I did go. I had a wonder- 
ful time. I went twice after that and en- 
joyed it very much. I hope that if there is 
any other girl who is crippled and wants to 
join Girl Scouts she will. 

I got THe American Girt by selling 
Best Wish cards, and I am going to ask my 
mother to get me a subscription for my 
birthday. I think it is super and has simply 
wonderful stories. 

Joan McDona.p 


Bookworm 

GREENVILLE, SoutH CAROLINA: I am a new 
subscriber to THe AMERICAN Girt and I like 
it very much. I like the stories, fashions, 
jokes, and Teen Shop Talk; also It’s New 
and Books. 

I am in the ninth grade, and my hobby 
is reading. 

MARGARET ROACH 


Make-up and Music 
Miami, Fiorma: I am thirteen years old 
and I just started taking THe AMERICAN 
Girt in December. 

I got the February issue today and I just 
had to write and compliment you on such a 
wonderful magazine. I liked The Contest 
and I also liked Just Her Luck. 

I think we should add an article on how 
old girls should be before they date and 
begin to wear make-up. I would also like 
an article on sports such as_ basketball, 
volleyball, and softball. I am on these teams 
at school and would some day like to be a 
physical-education teacher. 

I am president of my home room and a 
Student Council representative at school. I 
also play a clarinet in the school band and 
would appreciate an article on music. 

I have been in Girl Scouting for two 
years and am now secretary and troop scribe. 

Joyce Lewis 


You'll probably enjoy the article on base- 
ball on page 20 of this issue. The Editors. 
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The Package 


(Continued from page 7) 


And the way he keeps bending a match 
back and forth between his thumb and fore- 
finger drives me wacky.” 

“Personally,” observed Bascom, “I think 
youre both a_ bit wacky. I knew a 
fellow who bought one of those packages 
once. Know what was in it?” 

“What?” demanded both girls. 

“A dozen baby bottles. Only cost him ten 
dollars.” 

“Humph,” sniffed Wimpy. “I see we bore 
you. Let’s go over to your place, McGuire.” 

“All you have to do,” Bascom suggested 
reasonably, “is open the package and settle 
the whole thing.” McGuire and Wimpy ig- 
nored him. 

Up in McGuire’s room the girls lay across 
the bed. Between them was the cigar box, 
its lid nailed tightly shut. 

“I suppose we could open it,” Wimpy 
said finally. 

McGuire shook her head. “I’m scared. If 
it’s money or the counterfeiter’s plates, I 
wouldn't sleep a wink. You stay all night, 
and in the morning we'll decide what to do.” 

“Jacqueline!” Aunt Mary called. 

“I have to help with supper.” McGuire’s 
tone was resigned as she put the package 
carefully in the bottom drawer of her dresser. 

It was nearly eight o’clock when they re- 
turned to her room. “I’ve been thinking,” 
she said soberly. “Perhaps I ought to tell 
Aunt Mary.” 

“Maybe you should,” agreed Wimpy. 

McGuire went downstairs again, and in a 
few minutes she was back. 

“What'd she say?” demanded Wimpy. 

“IT felt) so bad,” McGuire answered. 
“Tears came to her eyes when I told her 
about my _ birthday present. She pooh- 
poohed the idea about the counterfeiting 
and told me to forget it until morning.” 

About ten o'clock they heard Mr. Grum- 
son go into his room, next to McGuire’s. 
They turned the radio low and talked in 

' | whispers. Finally they got ready for bed. 
Sure, they’re beautiful and smart. Fine fabrics | When McGuire came back from brushing 
tailored to your ideas of style. | her teeth she was pale. 
; : “What is it?” whispered Wimpy. 


Take these measure- 
ments to your favor- 
ite store. Ask for 
Knit’ns. 





For Panties 
Measure your waist 
at normal expansion. 
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For Vests 
Measure your chest 
at normal expansion. 
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For Union Suits 
Measure from mid- 
point of shoulder, 
through crotch, back 
to Starting point. 
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But above all they are comfortable because they 





fit—and they fit because of the M. K. W. sizing | McGuire held up two halves of a match— 

system. Mr. Grumson’s trademark. “I found these 
/ It’s no trick to get your right size in a jiffy,—just right in front of my door. 

take your measurements, as illustrated at left, It seemed hours before they fell asleep. 

and give them to the clerk in inches. Then suddenly McGuire woke with a start. 

*T.M.’s Reg. U.S. Pat. Off Someone was moving in the room, Stealthily 








she felt for Wimpy. She was gone, and 


MINNEAPOLIS KNITTING WORKS : Min apolis I, Minn. someone was at the window. Then, as Mc- 


Guire’s eyes became accustomed to the 
“ a ‘ ' darkness, she saw that it was Wimpy. 
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Trembling, she crawled out of bed. 


W274 GREETING CARDS “Wimpy!” she called softly. There was no 
FAST SALES—BIG PROFITS answer, and she realized that Wimpy was 





exquisite Everyday, Birthday 4 
: Humorous Be ortme 30 sound asleep. She led her back to bed, then 
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MAKERS The next morning McGuire was wide 


the fluffy, exquisite lather of 
mild Resinol Soap. 

To relieve itchy, smarting 
of pimples, and so aid heal- 
ing—soothing Resinol Oint- 
ment does a world of good. 
Get both at any drug store today. 
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| awake at six o'clock. She lay there very 
| quietly until Wimpy yawned, and sat up. 
| 





“Come on, McGuire,” she cried, “let's 








open it!” 

They scampered over to the dresser. Me- 
| Guire opened the bottom drawer and gasped. 
It’s gone!” she wailed 
| “It can’t be!” Wimpy dumped everything 
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enjoy them always 
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“Jacqueline!” The voice was imperative. 

“I've got to help with breakfast. Hurry 
and dress. We'll let the bed go until later.” 

It was nearly nine o'clock before the girls 
finished the breakfast dishes and went back 
upstairs. McGuire rummaged through the 
drawer again. There was no package. De- 
jectedly she and Wimpy began to make the 
bed. 

“I can’t figure it out,” worried McGuire. 
“Aunt Mary wouldn’t have taken it without 
telling me. It must have been Mr. Grum- 
son. Hey, smooth out that lump down at the 
foot, Wimpy.” 

Wimpy put her hand under the covers— 
and pulled out the lump. 

“It’s my package!” shouted McGuire. 
“You must have put it there in your sleep 
last night, Wimpy.” 

“Tl bet I did! Come on, let’s open it be- 
fore anything else happens to it.” 

“Okay. What’ll we use—” 

There was a tap on the door, and Aunt 
Mary came in. “Jacqueline, the man’s down- 
stairs for his package.” 

“What—who—what’d you say?” stuttered 
McGuire. 

“The man for the express package. I 
phoned the company this morning and ex- 
plained everything. They said they’d get in 
touch with the man who owned it.” 

Weakly McGuire walked downstairs. As 
she passed the dining room she saw Mr. 
Grumson standing by the table, his back 
toward her. He was laying out boxes of 
spices—Jasmine Spices—on the table. 

McGuire stopped. “Did you want to see 
me, Mr. Grumson?” she quavered. 

He turned sharply. “Me? No. Some- 
body in the living room wants to see you.” 

McGuire heard someone playing the piano 
beautifully. She pushed the living-room door 
open quietly and stopped. A young man was 
seated at Aunt Mary’s upright piano. He 
didn’t hear her come in, but the large dog 
at his feet bristled. 

The man stopped playing and turned with 
a pleasant smile. “I didn’t hear you come 
in,” he apologized. 

McGuire saw that he was blind, and that 
he wore a little gold emblem in his lapel. 

“I’m Joe Smith, and I can’t tell you how 
glad I am to find you,” he went on. Mc- 
Guire couldn’t seem to find her voice. She 
walked over and put the box into his hands. 

“Thank you.” He tried to lift the lid. 
“Why, it hasn’t been opened! Here, I have 
a pocketknife.” 

“No, I never opened it,” burst out Mc- 
Guire. She was a little incoherent as she 
tried to explain how she happened to buy 
the package and why it hadn't been opened. 

“It’s something my mother gave me a 
long time ago,” the young man told her. 
He was prying at the nails as he talked. 
“I'm awfully glad to get it back. I took it 
everywhere with me, even when I joined the 
Navy. When I found I was being transferred 
from the Brooklyn Navy Yard to San Diego, 
I sent it on ahead. Only it turned out I 
didn’t come to San Diego. I went to sea 
instead. There was a little accident—and, 
well, I’ve been tied down ever since. But 
the minute I got my discharge I headed for 
San Diego.” 

The lid was open. He moved the excelsior 
aside carefully and lifted out the prettiest 
silver box McGuire had ever seew. He 
turned it over, fumbled for the key, wound 
it. Then he placed the box on the piano 
bench and opened the lid. It began to tinkle 
a lovely melody. 
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A FAMILY AFFAIR! 


WE’RE A 


tresh yp’ tam ily | 


We always have a lot of fun in our family. And a regular 
part of our fun is sparkling 7-Up. It's our favorite family drink. 
My job’s to keep the ice box well stocked and to remind 
Mom when our supply of 7-Up is low. Those bright 7-Up 
signs you see everywhere are good 
reminders, too. 


The young man turned to the piano and 
played the little tune very softly, and Mc- 
Guire was embarrassed to find that there 
were tears in her eyes. Suddenly he snapped 
shut the lid of the box. “I must go,” he 
said, almost shortly. “Oh, I almost forgot to 
pay you.” He felt for his wallet. 

“But I don’t want anything,” protested 
McGuire softly. “Please! I want you to 
have it. It has been the nicest birthday 
present any girl could ever hope for.” 

“Thank you,” he said huskily. “I can’t 
tell you how much it means to me to have 
it back, nor how grateful I am to you.” He 
shook hands, called “Here, Drake,” and 
the dog led him out the front door. 

McGuire kept the whole incident in her 
heart as a happy memory—especially when 
she sat in her room and lifted the lid of a 
silver music box that had come to her later 
that same afternoon by special messenger. 

“Tl always have a happy birthday,” she 
said to herself, for the little tune her music 
box played so gaily was “Happy Birthday 
to You.” 


THE END 


Katie Did It 


(Continued from page 15) 


on a slate and quickly rubbed off, but her 
father and mother saw enough of them to 
realize that Kate’s talent should have a 
chance. So though she was not yet twelve, 
they agreed to let her visit an evening art 
class with a teen-age cousin named Jane. 
Every evening, as they walked to class, 
Jane impressed her smaller cousin with the 
idea that she must neither be seen nor heard; 


ALL THE FASHIONS 


pictured on the April cover and on pages 
11, 12, and 13 can be bought at Rich‘s, 
Atlanta; The Hecht Co., Washington, 
D. C.; The Hub, Baltimore; Mabley & 
Carew, Cincinnati; Anderson-Newcomb 
Co., Huntington, West Va. And in these 
same stores you'll see teen-age models 
wearing our carnival cottons—plus lots of 
other super spring clothes—in ‘‘Fashions 
for The American Girl'’ shows to be held 
during April. 


Every month there'll be an exciting 
series of American Girl fashion showings 
in a group of stores in different cities— 
and when there's one near you, don’t 
miss it! Check store windows, the local 
newspaper, or your Girl Scout council 
office for the date. 

The American Girl cannot guarantee that any 
given store will have unlimited stock of merchan- 
dise pictured in our April fashion pages. But if 


they're out of the item for which you call or 
write, they‘ll surely have one that is very similar. 


and night after night Kate Greenaway sat on 
a stool in a corner of the studio, quietly 
watching the other young people have their 
drawing lessons. But one evening she turned 
her face to the wall, took out a piece of pale- 
blue paper, and began to draw, too—the pic- 
ture of a Welsh fairy story her grandmother 
had often told her. First, plenty of flowers 
and trees. Then some jagged mountains. 
Next, a row of amusing Welsh giants, zoom- 
ing along on a row of milking stools! 
“Now all I need is the title,” whispered 
Kate to herself, and was beginning to pencil 


in her black, thorny capitals, when she heard 
the gruff voice of the drawing master. 

“Herumph!” it said in her ear. “Young 
lady, what is your name? And who helped 
you with that picture?” 

Trembling with fear and embarrassment, 
Kate slid off her stool and explained that she 
was Kate Greenaway, that it was just a pic- 
ture of some giants she’d done by herself, 
and she hoped she wasn’t a nuisance. 

“Stop in at my office on your way out, 
Miss Greenaway,” said the teacher, turning 
away. “I shall have a message to send to 
your father.” 

Later that evening, as Mr. Greenaway fin- 
ished reading the note from the drawing 
master, his eyes twinkled into Kate’s trou- 
bled ones. “Why, Knocker,” he exclaimed, 
“this is fine—fine. You’ve been recommended 
for the daytime drawing class and, if you 
want, you shall go tomorrow.” 

Kate wanted to go all right, and the very 
next day she enrolled and took her place in 
the art school. Actually she found the 
anatomical studies, the sketches in light and 
shade, the drawings from plaster statues, 
disappointingly dull. Instead she wanted to 
draw elves and flowers, but she stuck to her 
lessons and did so well that she soon carried 
home to her father her first art prize. After 
that, she worked harder than ever, some- 
times bribing the studio attendant to lock 
her into the classroom for a night of un- 
interrupted drawing. Then there were more 
prizes, a bronze medal and a silver one, and 
by the time she was in her early twenties, 
Kate Greenaway was ready to exhibit six lit- 
tle drawings on wood—scenes of fairies and 
children—at a Piccadilly art gallery. 

These caught the eye of a Mr. Loftie, edi- 











tor of “The People’s Magazine,” and though 
he had no idea who “K. Greenaway” might 
be, he bought the group for about ten dol- 
lars and promptly printed them, with ap- 
propriate verses, in his magazine. He print- 
ed four of them, that is. He couldn’t under- 
stand the meaning of the last two, so he sent 
word to the gallery that he would like an 
explanation from the artist. Mr. Loftie was 
surprised when a short, dark-eyed girl ap- 
peared at his office, and he wasn’t prepared 
to hire her as artist on his magazine staff. 
But he did, and until “The People’s Maga- 
zine” closed up, Kate worked for it. 

After that she found work designing 
Christmas cards and Valentines which sold 
well. Although she did a few illustrating 
jobs, it was her own book of original verses 
and drawings, “Under the Window,” pub- 
lished by Mr. Edmund Evans in 1879, that 
brought Miss Greenaway’s name before the 
public. It sold like hot cakes, and was fol- 
lowed by a “Birthday Book for Children,” 
“Mother Goose,” “Little Ann,” “Marigold 
Garden,” and many other books, including 
the “Kate Greenaway Almanacks” which ap- 
peared annually for some fourteen years. 

Kate was flooded with assignments now, 
and the postman brought so many checks 
that she was able to build a fine house, with 
a pleasant studio and garden, on the edge of 
London. Here she lived quietly with her 
family. She spent long daytime hours at her 
drawing board, and in the evenings she cut 
and sewed the costumes worn by the chil- 
dren who modeled for her. Though impor- 
tant people clamored to meet her, she re- 
fused most invitations, preferring to take 
walks with her adoring dog Rover. 

One important person was allowed to sit 
at Miss Greenaway’s tea table, though. He 
was John Ruskin, the brilliant English critic 
and philosopher, and he became one of her 
best friends and severest critics. 

“Must you draw the children’s feet quite 
so much like mussel shells?” he would say. 
Or, “Now be a good girl and draw me just 
one chair with its legs on square and some 
leaves that haven’t been in curlpapers all 
night.” But he really adored her work, and 
gave a learned lecture at Oxford University 
on its charm and importance. During Rus- 
kin’s last illness, Kate wrote to him every 
day—cheerful letters filled with sketches— 
and when he died she missed his guidance 
sadly. But luckily she had a refuge. One 
daisy on her drawing board carried her into 
her enchanted world of spring. 


HEN she was fifty-five, Kate ,Green- 
away was invited to be editor of a new 
magazine for boys and girls, but she felt 
tco ill to accept, and only lived for three 
months after that. All the world mourned 
her death, and critics said: “As long as there 
ure books and people to read them, Miss 
Greenaway’s name will live and be loved.” 
It is true, of course, that her books are 
still read and loved, and it’s interesting, too, 
to see how her spirit lives in our 1947 
clothes. Compare the pinafores, puffed 
sleeves, portrait necklines, flowered bonnets, 
bustles, flat slippers, and ribbon sashes she 
drew nearly a hundred years ago with the 
same quaint details the wheel of fashion is 
turning up today. And on page 12 of this 
issue you will even find a “Kate Greenaway” 
dress, one of a popular line which interprets 
the loveliest details of Miss Greenaway’s 
story-book costumes into up-to-date dresses 
for modern girls. 
THE END 
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by HARRIET WARREN 


Illustrated by SYLVIA HAGGANDER 


AST Saturday morning six Intermediate Girl Scouts and 
their troop Leader visited the picture galleries of a big 
city art museum. Bright-eyed and pink-cheeked, every 

girl looked neat and attractive in her official green dress, gay 
tie, and shiny shoes, and the heads of the other gallery visitors 
turned to watch them with pleasure and approval. That morn- 
ing, in that gallery, those six Girl Scouts were representing you 
and me and all the other million American Girl Scouts—and 
they did it well. 

But, sad to say, there are other Girl Scouts at large who 
make a less fine impression. These are the girls whose uniforms 
are not absolutely free from wrinkles, whose neckties are often 
a bit askew, and whose berets are just off center. Oftener than 
not these are the girls with scuffed, runover shoes; the girls 
who are apt forgetfully to wear their charm bracelets to an 





A smart Scout sews loose buttons on tight 


Attention - AGA EC 


official function; the girls who are never quite sure where their 
insignia should be worn. 

Where do you belong? To the uniformly smart group, we 
hope! But just to make certain, why not take stock of your- 
self and your Girl Scout uniform? Stand up before a full- 
length mirror before you leave for patrol meeting this after- 
noon and put yourself through a careful self-inspection. And 
as you look at yourself objectively, remember that in your 
Girl Scout outfit—attractive, simple, practical, and making for 
unity and democracy in your group—you stand for the prin- 
ciples of a large, highly respected, international organization. 
Wear it carelessly and the whole purpose of your uniform 
is lost. 

But to get back to you. Let’s say you're a First Class In- 
termediate Scout, a member of Troop 6 in your town, having 
flown up from Brownies three years ago. Your uniform isn’t 
new—it was your sister's, and when she joined a Senior Girl 
Scout troop she removed all the insignia she’d earned and 
passed the dress along to you. But she always treated it with 
care and, as your mother says, there’s a world of wear left 
in the strong green material still. 

Now-—up before that mirror for inspection! How do you look? 

First for the green wool beret that tops your pretty hair. Is 
the embroidered trefoil right in the middle of the front, and 
is the cap well brushed—not trimmed with lint? Are the 
shoulder seams of your uniform comfortably in place, and what 
about your tie? There are girls who have been in Scouting 
longer than you who don’t know how easy it is to place the 
center of the tie precisely under the back center of your dress 
collar, so that both ends match evenly in front, and then to tie 
it in an attractive square knot (no grannies, please) right under 
the V made by the collar. Your Girl Scout pin is right on that 
knot, of course. 

Your green web belt looks just right, too—smartly buckled 
but not so tight that it spoils the hang of your hemline—and 
you've adjusted the belt length to your own individual waist- 
line, so that there are no droopy ends. Every button is sewed 
on securely and the dress is clean and fresh, and just long 
enough to hide your kneecaps. Last week you let down the 
hem a whole inch, but of course you pressed it out so thor- 
oughly that today there’s no telltale ridge. 

So far, so good. Now let’s look at your feet. Your comfort- 
And she hangs it up in the closet with care (Continued on page 43) 
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» A favorite partner everywhere, the classic blouse with 
yoke back and convertible neckline. Very washable rayon. 
Sizes 12-20. 8-209 Snow white. 8-210 Yellow. Each — 2.95 


For a slim and smart fit, slacks of hunter green twill. Long 
on wear and fast color, too. Sizes 10-20. 8-118 — 4.25 


Cente) Sweatshirt that takes it in the gym, on the field 
and in the tub, too. White cotton, fleeced inside. Green 
flocked insignia. Small, medium and large. 8-270 — 1.60 


right) Marvelous sport topper, a basque shirt in pale yellow 
with green flocked insignia. Combed cotton yarn. Well be 
haved in water. Small, medium and large. 8-268 — |.75 


Tomboy shorts in green twill with white stripe and buttons. 
Sizes 8-20. 8-114 — 1.65 


Same shorts in white jean, greentrim. Sizes 8-20. 8-158 — 1.35 
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For sale at Girl Scout department r order by mail from 
GIRL SCOUTS—National Equipment Service 

155 E. 44th St. 1307 Washington Ave. 245 Mission St. 
New York 17, N.Y. St. | 3, Mo. San Francisco 5, Calif. 
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Headline News 


in 


Girl Scouting 


® When the sixth grade Girl Scouts 
leave Rogers School, Fort Smith, Arkansas, 
this June, they'll leave behind something to 
remember them by. It’s a fine Arkansas State 
flag, bought with money the twenty-six girls 
earned selling Christmas cards. The Scouts 
with the best sales records had the honor 
of presenting the flag to the school, and 
after that the troop found they had enough 
money left to buy themselves an American 
flag and a Girl Scout flag, too. Organized in 
1943 as a Brownie troop, these hard-working 
luitermediates have proved themselves well 
aware of the needs of the community all 
along the line. During this school year, for 
example, they've taken complete responsi- 
bility for the P.T.A. Nursery. 


® There’s been no jinx attached to 
Brownie Troop 13 of Chillicothe, Ohio, be- 
cause of the number thirteen. On the con- 
trary, this comparatively new troop is sailing 
full speed ahead, with emphasis on Interna- 
tional Friendship. Their leader's daughter 
owns a set of fascinating foreign dolls, and 
the girls have set about making some of their 
own with yarn, cotton, and construction 
paper. A missionary has told them about the 
games, languages, and dress of Burmese 
children, and they are learning the songs 
of many foreign countries. They have a 
special interest in China, too, and the next 
thing on their calendar is a hike to the Chi- 
nese laundry to get acquainted with the 
manager! 


® Wing Scouts in various parts of the 
country are doing all sorts of interesting 
things these days. In Butler, Pennsylvania, 
Senior Wing Scout Troop 2—the “Earhart 
Flight”—voted to promote air marking for 
their civic project of the year. First a com- 
mittee of girls, with their leaders, called on 
the mayor of Butler and secured the backing 
of the city council for the project. The troop 


Above: Scouts of Fort Smith, Ar- 
kansas proudly display the flag they 
presented to their school recently 


Left: The Wing Scout troop of But- 
ler, Pennsylvania, who “‘air marked” 
their town, and one of the buildings 
that were marked. Latitude and longi- 
tude, and arrow pointing to nearest 
airport are on the other side of roof 
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Distribution of the stuffed dolls and animals which were sent to the children of 
Czechoslovakia by school and church groups, Camp Fire Girls, and Girl Scouts 


then set up an aviation window display in 
town, featuring a sign requesting merchants 
to volunteer their roof tops for marking. 
Next the girls drew up a _ bird’s-eye plan 
showing the latitude, longitude, etc., of the 
roofs which had been volunteered, and sent 
it to the Harrisburg State Airport Authority. 
The plan was approved, special weatherproof 
paint was sent to Butler, and the City Coun- 
cil sponsored the painting of the first two 
roof tops—one on a building at the extreme 
south end of the town, the other at the 
north end. These active girls are also going 
ahead with studies of meteorology and navi- 
gation, and have another interesting project 
up their sleeves. They want to start a “Wings 
Library.” 


® As for the. Wing Scouts in Randolph, 
Massachusetts, they're studying their pre- 
flight lesson extra hard lately, because 
they're up against some stiff competition. 
Ten boys, some of them Boy Scouts, some 
of them students at near-by schools, have 
permission to take their preflight training 
with the Wing Scouts. Girls and boys to- 
gether—many with their eyes on aviation 
careers—are studying navigation, theory of 
flight, meteorology, and CAA _ regulations 
under Captain Charles Del Sardo, director 
and instructor of the Ames Aviation School. 
At first the captain claims he was a little dis- 
turbed at the prospect of teaching girls, but 
he became so impressed with the sincerity 
and determination. of the group that he got 
in touch with the principal of the local high 
school and arranged that school credits be 
given for subjects learned in these sessions. 
Competition has been pretty keen between 
boys and girls, but that just adds to the fun. 


® Look carefully at the top picture on this 
page, and perhaps you'll see one of the 
stuffed toys you made for Czechoslovakian 
children. Hundreds of stuffed dolls and ani- 
mals were donated to American Relief for 
Czechoslovakia by school and church groups, 
Camp Fire Girls, and Girl Scouts, and given 
out by Madame Ruzena Pelantova, Deputy 
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Mayor of the city of Prague. She is standing 
on the left in the picture, holding a toy. 
Miss Dulcie Anne Steinhardt (large hat), 
daughter of the American Ambassador to 
Czechoslovakia, helped with the distribu- 
tion, too, and explained that the gifts came 
from friends across the sea. American relief 
for Czechoslovakia is now launched on a 
drive for funds to bring food and medical 
care to the thousands of undernourished 
children of that needy country. 


® You'll be proud to know that thirty- 
fifth birthday congratulations from many 
famous people have been pouring in to the 
mailroom at Girl Scout National Head- 
quarters. There are messages from Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, United Nations delegate 
Warren R. Austin, Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, former Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes, J. Edgar Hoover, and many others. 
Here is a friendly letter from President 
Truman, written to you on White House 
stationery: 

“My hearty greeting and good wishes to 
all as you undertake the celebration during 
1947 of the thirty-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of Scouting. 

“No more timely theme could have been 
chosen than ‘Better Citizens Build A Better 
World, emphasizing as that theme does the 
value of the many wholesome character- 
building activities of Scouting in relation to 
the world’s need for tolerance and under- 
standing among nations and peoples. 

“T trust that all who participate in the 
anniversary celebration will be inspired to 
work with renewed zeal and enthusiasm to 
uphold the highest ideals of Scouting 
through long years to come.” 

Not to be outdone, Washington Scouts 
presented the new, official history of Girl 
Scouting to the White House, handing the 
book to Mr. Truman himself! 


® A famous little girl in Hollywood has 
sent you a birthday note, too. She is an 
honorary Brownie, and here is what she says: 

“Thank you for your nice letter and the 


history of the Girl Scouts. I didn’t know that 
the Girl Scouts were so old nor that there 
were so many of them. 

“I am an honorary Brownie. When I wear 
my Brownie dress, cap, and sweater to the 
studio everybody knows that I am a Brownie, 
and that makes me happy. I want to become 
a Girl Scout some day and I'll try to be a 
good one, 

“I hope the Girl Scouts and Brownies 
get lots of new members this year from all 
over the world and that all of you have a 
happy birthday celebration. 

Best wishes 
(signed) Margaret O’Brien ” 


® With spring in the air, and a lot of 
people thinking about getting their seeds 
into the ground, it’s nice to know that Girl 
Scouts have done something about getting 
those all-important seeds sent to a hungry 
country abroad. As part of their project, 
“Seeds of Good Will,” carried on jointly 
with the Brethren Service, American Girl 
Scouts recently sent to Holland a box of 
garden seeds sufficient to plant ten family 
plots. They went on the flight of the flag- 
ship Amsterdam, commemorating the anni- 
versary of direct air service by American 
Overseas Airlines to Amsterdam. Troop 4-77 
of St. Albans, New York, who are working 
hard for “Seeds of Good Will,” presented 
the package to the stewardess on board the 
Amsterdam. 


® You'll be proud to know that the top 
girl winner of the 1947 Westinghouse 
Science Talent Search has just been an- 
nounced—and she’s a Girl Scout. Her name 
is Vera Demerec, she lives on Long Island, 
and she loves camping, photography, and 
music as well as science. If you want to 
know more about her and how she plans to 
use the $2400 Westinghouse scholarship 
award, don’t miss the short article about her 
in our May issue. 


Each month, “All Over the Map” will bring you 
news of outstanding things being done by Girl 
Scouts. If your troop has any exciting plans afoot, 
or has recently undertaken any especially inter- 
esting project, write and tell us all the details 
(send photographs if you have them) so that we 
can pass the news on in these columns. 
rHE END 


American Overseas Airlines 





“Seeds of Good Will” destined for Holland 
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TRIPLE-TREAD 
““TRIPLE-WARE” 
Steel Wheels 


The WORLD’S Greatest Roller Skates 

For those who want the best. it’s 
“CHICAGO”—the greatest name on Roller 
Skates. Equipped with TRIPLE-TREAD, 
“TRIPLE-WARE” Steel Wheels for endur 
ance and long wear. Perfect Ball Bearings 
assure smooth running with greatest SPEED 
Rubber Cushioned Shock Absorbers remove 
the discomforts of rough spots, making them 
safe for the youngest child. “CHICAGOS 
are the Choice of Champions 

if you cannot obtain them now—it will 

pay you to wait. See your Dealer TODAY! 


CHICAGO ROLLER SKATE CO. 
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RECOMMENDED RECORDS 
Popular 

Ready To Go Steady . . . Gay Little Melody 
. . » De Marco Sisters . . . Majestic (7209) 
. . . On the first side the girls explain their 
matrimonial intentions with perfect ensemble 
and a solid beat. The “Gay Little Melody” 
turns out to be an amusing version of 
Mozart’s “Turkish March.” 

Johnnie Guarnieri at the Piano . .. Ma- 
jestic Album (M-11) ... “Man Here Plays 
Fine Piano” doesn’t happen to be one of the 
tunes in this set, but it certainly describes 
Johnnie’s playing. Tony Mottola assists with 
deft guitar interludes and joins Johnnie in a 
clever treatment of “Temptation.” 

You Should Have Told Me . . . My Number 
One Dream Come True... Les Brown... 
Columbia (37208) .. . Les and his band 
frame these smooth ballads with rich har- 
monies and come up with a neat beat for 
dreamy dancing. Ted Nash’s soft tenor sax 
and Doris Day’s colorful singing are featured 
on both sides. 

Forever Paganini . . . Forever Nicki. . . 
Dave Barbour . . . Capitol (358) . . . Based 
on Paganini’s “Perpetual Motion,” the first 
of these finds the Barbour band displaying 
ideas which never occurred to the old master. 
It’s fast and clever all the way. Four unison 
trombones pace Dave's original on the re- 
verse and both sides sparkle with his amazing 
guitar work. 

And So To Bed . . . Sooner Or Later... 
Dinah Shore . . . Columbia (37206) 
With her interpretations of these two roman- 
tic ballads the  sultry-voiced songstress 
reaches a new high. After molding a soft 
and tender mood on the first she changes to 
a lazy, teasing rhythm in the song with the 
time title. The orchestras of Morris Stoloft 
and Larry Russell give subtle 

Jerome Kern’s Music . . . Capitol Album 
(CD-41 ) . Eight wonderful Kern songs 
are given a unique presentation in this ex- 
cellent album. Instead of featuring a single 
artist, Capitol gathered its six top singing 
stars, the orchestras of Paul Weston and 
Dave Barbour, and the King Cole Trio to 
make this one. The result is a happy one, 
for this is the most entertaining of current 
releases. 


assistance. 


CLASSICAL 
Brahms: Love Song Waltzes sung by the 
RCA Victor Chorale conducted by Robert 
Shaw, accompanied by pianists Luboshutz 
and Nemenoff. In the charming and moving 
music of the eighteen Love Song Waltzes, 


BOSLER 


Brahms portrays a great variety of moods, 
from the graceful flow of “Answer, Maiden 
Fairest” to the turbulent and stormy “A Dark 
Black Pit Is Love.” These waltzes are not 
dance music in the Johann Strauss sense, 
but rather a delightful kind of “house-music” 
reminiscent of an age when it was the custom 
for guests to join with the host and his family 
in an after-dinner session of chamber music 
and song. The artists perform with excel- 
lence in this truly welcome recording. Victor 
Album (M or DM-1076). 

Prokofiev: Symphony No. 5, played by 
the New York Philharmonic conducted by 
Artur Rodzinski. Enthusiastically acclaimed 
at its American premiere in 1945, this new 
work has since been added to the repertoire 
of almost every major orchestra. While it is 
conceived along decidedly melodic lines and 
is broadly dramatic in nature, it is not with- 
out those delightfully jaunty passages char- 
acteristic of many of the composer’s other 
works. Prokofiev’s masterly construction was 
never more in evidence and the orchestra 
plays brilliantly. Columbia (M or MM 661). 

Prokofiev: Music For Children played by 
Ray Lev, pianist; Grieg: A Minor Sonata for 
Cello and Piano, played by Raya Garbou- 
sova, cellist, and Arthur Balsam, pianist. In 
the twelve simple and warmhearted piano 
pieces of the “Music for Children” album, 
Prokofiev has created picturesque musical 
sketches of some of the games, dances, and 
fantasies which are part of a child’s daily 
living, and through her great artistry and 
understanding Ray Lev makes them music 
for all ages to enjoy. The Grieg Sonata, with 
its combination of dramatic and melodic 
elements, is an excellent vehicle for Miss 
Garbousova’s virtuosity. This is thoroughly 
romantic music in which the orchestra-like 
piano scoring often creates the effect of a 
concerto rather than the chamber music 
quality of a sonata. Mr. Balsam’s playing is 
forceful and imaginative. These two albums 
are among the first to be released for the 
general public by the Concert Hall Society, 
a new company which has until recently 
restricted its output to a subscription series 
of limited recorded editions. Through its 
policy of recording only contemporary and 
classical music which has never been 
recorded before, it is making a definite con- 
tribution to the advancement of music. Not 
only will hitherto unrecorded classics become 
available, but young composers will be 
given a much greater opportunity to have 
their compositions recorded. 

THE END 
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NO MORE 
BATTERIES 
FOR ME! 


(Continued from page 38) 


able, flat-heeled school moccasins are so 
shiny you can almost see your face in them, 
and your green, trefoil-trimmed socks are 
clean and whole. 

In the insignia department, your Brownie 
wings are sewed, in your tiniest, most in- 
visible stitches, to the right side of your 
dress, on a level with the top of the left 
breast pocket. Over that left pocket is a 
row of three gilt membership stars, one for 
each year you've been an _ Intermediate 
Scout, and over the stars is an oval-shaped 
troop crest. Your precious proficiency 
badges are placed in rows of three just 
above the cuff on the right sleeve, while on 
the left sleeve, midway between shoulder 
and elbow, is the First Class badge, right 
below your curved bar. The identification 
emblem on which the name of your town is 
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BRILLIANT LIGHT AT ALL 
RIDING SPEEDS—AND 
BULBS WON'T BLOW! 


GOOD LIGHT EVEN AT A 
WALK—NO DIM-OUTS! 































is, embroidered appears on the left sleeve, with oe ee ee ne 
a the top edge at the curve of your shoulder, brilliant light for head 
k and just below that is your troop numeral—a and tail lamps. No more 
oe 6 for vou battery bother. Make-A- 
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It was a late Sunday afternoon in 1876 and the judges at the 

. . mm : . — . . } 

Philadelphia Centennial Exposition were weary. The group 
o- | ; ’ group 

hardly noticed a tall young man standing beside a table of 

4 4 5 Z ‘ » a 
apparatus. But then one of the distinguished judges paused, 
put his ear to the instrument, and exclaimed —“My word! 


It talks!” 


The tall young man was Alexander Graham Bell, exhibit- 
ing his amazing new telephone for the first time. And but for 


his friendship with the judge, 


Dom Pedro, Emperor of Brazil 


— who well knew Bell’s methods of teaching the deaf — one 
of the world’s most valuable inventions might have gone 


unnoticed. 


This year the whole world pays honor to the eminent 
inventor of the telephone. Alexander Graham Bell was born 
100 years ago, on March 3, 1847. 














¢ LIBRARY of PICTURES 
& PHOTO FOLDER 


vith ENLARGEMENT 


Just to get acquainted, we will send 
you a beautiful 7x5” professional 
enlargement made from your favor- 
ite snapshot, picture, print or neg- 
ative —for only 3c! Further, by 
return mail we will send FREE a 
wonderful “Library of Pictures” 
containing four beautiful miniature 
pictures suitable for framing. We will also send FREE 
a photo folder to hold 8 snapshots. This is a genuine 
introductory offer. We have over a million customers 
but we want MORE! Offer limited so send THIS AD 
with any snapshot, picture or negative and 3c now! 
AMERICAN STUDIOS, Box 320, La Crosse, Wis. 


Ad 


























ing. That keeps it looking nice and crisp. 

Every time she takes off her uniform, 
this Girl Scout of ours brushes it, presses it 
if it’s creased, and hangs it away in a closet 
where it won’t be crushed. She buttons all 
the buttons, arranges the shoulder seams 
straight on the hanger, and, if she wears 
dress shields in her uniform, she remembers 
to remove them now and give them a suds- 


ing. Her tie is folded and laid away in a 
drawer, her Girl Scout pin goes into a 
jewelry box where it can’t stray away, and 


her shoes are given a shine or a fresh coat 
of whitening, fitted with shoe trees, and put 
in their proper places. Everything is ship- 
shape for the next meeting now—or for any 
unexpected official appearance. 

A Girl Scout may make her own uniform 
—the pattern and official Girl Scout cloth 
are sold only through the National Equip- 
ment Service, but make-up sets may be 
purchased at authorized Girl Scout agencies. 
And of course you can be a Girl Scout even 
without a uniform. A neat tailored dress or 
dark skirt and fresh white blouse, worn 
with your troop necktie and Girl Scout pin, 
are perfectly acceptable substitutes. In 
that case proficiency badges may be sewn 
diagonally, in rows of three, to a four-inch 
band of official Girl Scout cloth known as a 
“badge sash,” which is worn over the right 
shoulder and fastened on the left hip. Girls 
who wear short-sleeved regulation uniforms 
may also use a badge sash, as can any Girl 
Scout, in fact, who so prefers. 


But uniform or not, you're still a Girl 
Scout, so dress right and act the part. Stand 
up tall and be your neatest, prettiest, and 


most poised every single minute. Isn’t that 
the way you want every other Girl Scout 
to look? 

THE END 


Take Me Out to the 
Ball Game 


(Continued from page 21) 


So you train your eyes on the hero. The 
first pitch is a ball. The second is a strike. 
On the third pitch, Stan swings. He hits 
an easy bounding ball to the third baseman. 
As Stan races to first base, the third baseman 
“fields” (scoops up) the ball and throws to 
the first baseman. He tries to get the ball 
to the first baseman before Stan can get to 
the base, because the rule is this: If the 
ball wins the race to first base, the runner 
is out. If the runner touches the base be- 
fore, or at the same time, the ball is caught 
by the first baseman, he is safe. 

Look at Stan go! But the ball beats him 
to first. He is out. “Okay, Sugar,” 
Chick, taking over the instruction 
minute, “how many ways does that 
that a batter can be put out?” 

If you've been following me closely, you'll 
say two: He may strike out, or he may be 
retired by hitting a bounding ball and failing 
to reach first base before the ball is relayed 
to the first baseman. 

Chick grins. “You’re right as far as we've 
gone. But there’s a third way, too. If the 
batter hits the ball into the air (a fly ball) 
and it is caught by a fielder before it touches 
the ground, the batter is out.” 

Now we're cooking with gas. You know, 
of course, that three outs retire the side, and 
the team at bat then takes the field, while 
the team in the field goes to bat. You know 

(Continued on page 46) 
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by Lawrence N. Galton 


Flip-Flaps: Are you plagued by splashed hosiery in rainy weath- 
er? Here’s the ingenious answer—attractive plastic and metal attach- 
ments for your shoe heels. They’re featherweight, remain snug 
against the heel until needed, then open to catch flipped mud and 
water, keeping your hose happily clean. 


tic cubes. They’re filled with distilled water and 


6 be used indefinitely—over and over again. 





Pat Pitter: Another clever gadget that will serve you in good stead 
when you're giving parties is a cherry and olive pitter which takes 
the exasperation out of that job. It’s a glass jar with plunger atop. 
You put the cherry or olive in a little depression on the jar cover, 
press the plunger, and the pit, neatly removed, falls into the jar. 





Nice Cubes: Slick for your parties are these nondestructible plas- 


when frozen in 


the refrigerator, can be placed in all types of beverages, chilling the 
drink without diluting it. The cubes are tasteless, odorless, and can 





wv 


Keys and Coins: If you ride the bus or trolley to school, you'll 
surely find this clever gadget handy. It’s a key holder with the 
usual ring for keys—but in addition it has a slot to hold two nickels 
so they’re convenient for use in turnstiles or telephone pay-stations. 


Tree-Horn Combo: Something else to make life easier is a 
combination shoe tree and shoehorn, effective and inexpensive. The 
tree part is a flexible shaft of blue-tempered, clock-spring steel, 
and affixed to its heel end is the shoehorn. Smoothly rounded and 
highly polished, this slips easily between stocking and shoe, elim- 
inates the danger of snagging nylons with fingernails or rings, and 
prevents breaking down the backs of shoes—be they open or closed. 


be 


Hi-‘n-Dri: Simple is the word for this one, and that’s what’s good 
about it. It’s a neat little soap dish that ends the problem of slimy, 
wasteful soap accumulations, and keeps your cake always attractive. 
A small plastic stand, it has four upright prongs on which to settle 


2 ~ the soap, and a little pit underneath to catch the 
Nylon Zips: Watch for zippers made of nylon! They're being 
manufactured now, and soon you'll be able to buy dresses and other 
garments equipped with these new slide fasteners which aren’t 
harmed by laundering or dry cleaning, remain undamaged by iron- 
ing, and never rust. Strong enough for girdles, yet light enough for 


drip. 





Delta ROADLITER. Styled like auto 
headlights. Fluted lens. Lustrous white en- 
amel finish. Less batteries ....$1.49 















GETA_~ - 


DELTA ROADLITER 


A handsome ROADLITER headlight will step 
up the appearance of your bike, help prevent 
night-time accidents. Put one on your handle- 
bar or fender. It’s a genuine Delta, sturdily 
made. Ask your Delta dealer. 

. DELTA P-T 
Torpedo-type bike 
light with split-shell 
case. Lift—and it’s 
open. Price, less 
batteries ... $1.05 


\® 





DELTA WINNER 


Streamlined and _ slen- 
der. White enamel body. 
Works on two flashlight 
batteries. Price, less 


batteries .....98c 
BICYCLE LIGHTS 


Delta 


DELTA ELECTRIC CO., MARION, INDIANA 








the flimsiest silk, nylon. zippers should be worth waiting for. 


“ 


Bulb Bliss: Now they’ve come along with a new type of electric 
bulb to revolutionize the lighting of your room. It’s actually an 
indirect-light bulb that eliminates unpleasant contrasts in the room 
and gives new reading comfort. The top of the bulb is frosted to 
furnish upward diffusion, while the lower portion has an opalescent 
coating to provide greater diffusion of light falling on reading or 
work surfaces. Put the new bulb into any lamp, with a special 
wire lamp-shade support that comes with it, and your old lamp is 








Personalized: With a new glass-engraving set for home use, you 
can now have the fun of applying designs or personalized monograms 
to water tumblers, coasters, mirrors, bottles, vases, glass plates, and 
serving trays. It’s simple, too. Just place your chosen design over a 
small piece of aluminum stencil foil and trace the outline with a 
um hard pencil. Then cut out your pattern on the foil, warm 
it With an electric-light bulb, and press it on the glass. Covered 
with a special cream which is left on for just two minutes and then 
wiped off, the design is etched permanently into the glass. 


converted into an indirect fixture as modern as tomorrow. 





lf you are interested in any of the products described in this column—send a © 
stamped, self-addressed envelope to ‘‘it's New*’ Editor, The American Girl, 155 
East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y., for where-to-buy or price information. No 
inquiries can be answered unless you enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
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GOIN’ TO THE STORE IS 
SUPER FUN.... | OILED 
MY SKATES WITH 
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SAY HELLO TO 


AND HER 





JUNE PREISSER.. 
MONOGRAM 'S 


. STARRING IN 
““TEEN-AGER' SERIES, 


SEND FOR BOBBY SHELBY'S NEW FREE BOOK 
‘‘How To Be An Expert Bike Rider’ 


ttc 





ciry. sn 


THE SHELBY CYCLE COMPANY 
10 MACK AVENUE @ SHELBY, OHIO 
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Back after 5 years! New “Fishing — What Tack- 
le and When" shows South Bend and Oreno 
items. Color pictures of fishes. Casting instruc- 
tions. Stories by famous writers. Every fisher- 
man needs a copy. Sent free! A postal gets it! 





SOUTH BEND 
NAME 












FAMOUS BASS-ORENO No. 973 
The unbeatable fish- getter 
f, Gas should be in every tack- 
P e box. Available in 
/ Ly ‘Ay 6 finishes, 5 sizes. . $1.10 
SOUTH BEND BAIT CO., 860 High St., South Bend 23, Ind. 
70 Name 
Samiwud ZA 
fihireg 
—100 ‘tor 4 60c 
Washable Name Labels, with 
your name printed on wash- 
proof tape in black ink, for 
camp, school and travel. 
ACME TIP PRINT CO. 
_791-6th Ave.. New York (1). 


N.Y 


Free Catalogue of School 

AN and Club Pins and Rings, 
Pin No. C 15, Silver 

y Plated. 40c each. Ring 

No. R 525 Sterling Silver 
2.25 each. 

















JUNE PREISSER 


SHELBY 


Yes, it’s June Preisser, one 
of filmdom’s loveliest and 
most popular young stars. 
Like so many others in 
Hollywood, she combines 
fun with healthful exercise 
riding the safer, smoother 
SHELBY. More cycling 
pleasure can be yours, too, 
when you choose the 
SHELBY — America’s 
Quality Bicycle. Ask your 


dealer to see the new models. 








NOW YOU can be 
Your Own 
‘““ANSWER MAN“! 


Get this fascinating new volume 
—equal to 100 “Answer Man” 
programs 


@ Albert Mitchell, radio's famous 
Man.” has done it at last-—-put 2,035 “Best Ques 
tions.” selected out of 10 years’ research, into a 
single book! It’s a riot at parties... an inspira 
tion to inquisitive high schoolers ... nearly 400 
pages of sheer fun. Do you know: 

How did the 
tog as ont 


. pag 


Whe invented raj Pool? f Fou 
wasn't Kelly pag 71 


“Answet 


Romans keep their 
netime ey didn't 


ight. it 
What did Indian Renews 
make diapers This one w 
you, page 253). 

Do fish sneeze? 
sure, see page 76). Get these 
and 2,031 more intriguing 
answers in “Here's the An- 
swer,”’ just published. For a 
5-day. money-back trial, check 
coupon below now! 


as to 
stoy 


(Don't be 


tan aly et as ip ei em cocoa sa --- 


1 MILES-EMMETT, Publishers, Dept. G 
'381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. | 
Send me “Here’s the Answer,” by Albert 
| Mitchell, on 5 days’ trial. I will pay postman | 
| $2.50 plus postage. If I return book within 5 | 


days, you will refund my deposit at once. 
| ) Check here if you enclose $2.50 to save | 
| postage. Same refund privilege of course. | 


ne ciscics cshsaciucadiaspaieacshhaiaidieanpatnaceipaaedimdamanial 









ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE oe. 
12C Fulton Street, New York 7, 
* Brices subject to 20% Federal Sales yy 







Sell your School Classmates the best line of 
GRADUATION NAME CARDS in the country 
Lowest prices ever offered. We pay hig 

Monthly Bulletins u 
going like wild 
CRAFT-CARD SPECIALTIES, Bex 235 









, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. | 





EARN MONEY SELLING 


They're Different - - 

You can do 
Available in iv ¢ 
_ fit. Send 32.56 


Mrs. Merrill A. Beem, 13 . yt Roxbury 19, Massachusetts 
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Take Me Out to the 
Ball Game 


(Continued from page 44) 


that an “inning” consists of one turn at bat 
(three outs) for each team, and that nine 


All right, 


innings make up an official game. 


then. Relax. Munch on that bag of peanuts. 
But no. Something’s wrong somewhere. 
Aren't those long white lines running 


from home plate to the outfield, along first 
base and third base, foul lines? And if 
ball isn’t hit between those lines, isn’t it a 
foul ball, and doesn’t it count as a strike? 
Yes, that’s right. But take that batter, now. 
He had two strikes on him when he hit that 
foul ball. Why isn’t he out, you wonder; 
doesn’t that make three strikes? Good 
questions—why not ask Chick? 

“Well, Miss DiMaggio.” answers your 
pleased as Punch to show off his 
knowledge, “after two strikes, foul balls no 
longer count. Unless, they are hit 
into the air and are caught by a fielder 
before they touch the ground, in which 
case the batter is out. Otherwise a player 
can stay at bat all day, hitting fouls. To 
be struck out, he must miss the ball com- 
pletely on the third strike.” 

Now back to the diamond, to concentrate 
on the duel between pitcher and_ batter. 
This is always an exciting thing to watch, 
especially if you know little about it. 

The first thing you'll notice is that the 
pitcher, before delivering the ball, always 
stares intently at the catcher. No, the 
catcher hasn’t a wart his nose. The 
pitcher is looking for a sign from the catcher, 
who always the type of pitch to 
throw. You won't be able to see this signal 
The catcher flashes it with his fingers hidden 


escort, 


of course, 


on 


signals 


between his legs while crouching. One 
finger, for example, may mean a fast ball: 
two fingers, a curve ball; and three fingers, 


a slow ball. 


The batter’s idea is simple enough. He 
tries to bang the ball between the fielders 
or over their heads. As one famous big 


leaguer put it, “I try to hit the ball where the 
fielders ain't.” When the batter 
he’s credited with a hit. 

Once the batter safely, his 
teammates try to move him around the bases 


succeeds, 


reac hes base 


to home plate. The best way to do it, of 
course, is with hits. Every time a runner 
crosses home plate it counts as a run, and 


of course you know that the team 
the most runs in nine innings wins. 
Now let’s suppose the batter has reached 


first base safely. Note how he stands on the 


scoring 


base and casually looks at the next batter 
or at the coaches at first and third base, 
or at the manager on the bench. He is 


looking for another signal to tell him whether 
the next batter will “bunt” (tap the ball 
very lightly) or swing hard; or whether the 
manager wants him—the runner—to try to 
steal second. 

These strategy signals are casual and hard 
to detect—tipping the cap, brushing the 
hand across the chest, running the hand up 


and down the bat. Next time you go to a 
game, see if you can spot a sign. This is 
“inside” baseball, but it adds a lot to the 
fun and excitement. 

The game is now hurrying along. As the 
Crackers come to bat in the seventh inning, 
you think you've seen everything. But an- 


Suddenly every- 


1947 


other surprise awaits you. 
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body starts to get up. “What’s this,” you 
murmur to yourself, “a revolution?” Don’t 
say that out loud, though. Chick ex- 
pects anybody to know that it’s an old base- 
ball tradition for the crowd to rise in the 
last half of the seventh inning. It’s the 
seventh-inning stretch—the time to get up 
and stretch those cramped muscles—and it’s 
supposed to bring good luck to the* home 
team. 

All right, now, sit down. The Crackers 
are a run behind. The first batter up gets 
a base on balls. The next batter hits a 
single, and the runner on first races to third. 
The third man up hits a fly to center field. 
The fielder circles under it, catches it, and 
the batter is out. The fielder then throws 
the ball to the catcher, but the player on 
third, who started to run the moment the 
ball hit the fielder’s glove, crosses home plate 
before the catcher can tag him out. Chick 
yells, “The score is tied!” 

The second batter, who is still on first, 
takes a long “lead” toward second. Sud- 
denly, the pitcher whirls, throws the ball to 
the first baseman, and the Cracker man is 
out! Two gone. 

Now Mac Cullen, the Crackers’ great 
slugger, is at bat. “Cra-a-a-a-ack!” There 
goes the ball into the center-field bleachers 
—it’s a home run! Mac just jogs around the 
bases. There’s no need to hurry, for when 
a ball is hit into the bleachers it’s an auto- 
matic home run. The Crackers lead! 

The next batter strikes out, retiring his 
side, and when the Cardinals finally come to 
bat in the ninth inning it’s one-two-three 
outs in a row. The Crackers have won! 

What’s that? Why don’t the Crackers 
take their turn at bat in the ninth inning? 
The rule on this is that if the visitors, after 
batting in the ninth inning, fail to tie the 
score, the game is over. The home team 
automatically waives its last turn at bat. 

So there’s the old ball game. Did you 
like it? Sure you did. And you'll enjoy 
your next game twice as much, now that you 
know most of the ABC’s of baseball. 


SOME BASEBALL TERMS 


Backstop: The screen behind the catcher 
which prevents foul tips and wild pitches 
from going into the grandstands. 
Base Line: The direct line between bases. 
Batter’s Box: The area within which the 
batter must remain while batting. 
Battery: The pitcher and catcher. 
Batting Order: The order in which the 
batters appear at the plate. 
Centrol: The ability of the pitcher to pitch 
the ball just where he wants to. 
Ceunt: The number of balls and strikes 
charged against the batter. 
Double: A safe hit on which the batter 
reaches second base. 
Double Play: A play on which two run- 
ners are put out. 
Error: A misplay by the team in the field. 
Foree Out: The retiring of a runner by 
touching a base to which he is forced to ad- 
vance. 
Fungo: A ball hit to a player during prac- 
tice. 
Lead: The distance a runner stands from a 
base. 
Single: A safe hit on which the batter 
reaches first base. 
Triple: A safe hit on which the batter 
reaches third base. 
Triple Play: A play on which three men 
are put out. 

THE END 
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Beauty 
Set 


For Girl Scouts and all 
girls who want the finest 
in cosmetics—your own 


Beauty Box with shampoo, 


hand lotion, beauty cream 
and soap. 11-525—1.20 


tax incl 








At all Girl Scout departments 


or, order by mail from 





8 
om scouts 


GIRL SCOUTS National Equipment Service 


155 E. 44th St. 1307 Washington Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. St. Lovis 3, Mo. 


245 Mission St. 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 


CENTERING /\ 


all attention 












on the perfect belt / 
for sport dresses, 


slacks and skirts 


95e¢ 
each 
Green or red leatherette with 
white saddle stitching. 2 inches wide. 


Sizes 28-38”. 11-690 Green; 11-691 Red. 


{t all Girl Scout departments, or order by mail from 
GIRL SCOUTS National Equipment Service 


155 E. 44th St. 1307 Washington Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. St. Louis 3, Mo. 


245 Mission St. 


San Francisco 5, Calif. 
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ys STRONG 
SLEEK 






Ww ip 


Control-Line 
Models 


wt 
PLASTIC WOOD 


PLASTIC WOOD molds right into the 
lines of your model. Won't chip, crack or 
split! Handles like putty... hardens into 
wood.Can becarved, sawed and sanded. 
Ready to use. Takes dope or paint. 


YOU'LL WANT Plastic Wood Solvent, too! 
Makes o perfect filler when mixed with 
Plastic Wood. Solvent removes Plastic 
Wood from tools and hands. Solvent is 
also used as a dope thinner! 


FREE BOOKLET... 

“Slick New Tricks for Building 
Better Model Planes."’ Ask your 
local model dealer or write Boyle- 
Midway Inc., 22 E. 40th St., 
New York 16, N.Y. 








Swell 
for patching 
broken balsa! 










Tube or Can 





U.S. PAT. OFF. 


PLASTIC WOOD 


A CELLULOSE FIBRE FILLER 














PADDLE THE 
Indian 


Way 


® THe Indian way 
is the water way, 
that twists through 
the wonders of wil- 
derness. And an Old Town Canoe is an 
Indian craft that brings new pleasure 
and sport. 

It's easy to paddle this birchbark’s 
twin that’s safer and stronger to use. The 
effortless sweep of the bubbling blade 
takes you and your friends to fun! 
FREE CATALOG shows all kinds of canoes 

for paddling, sailing or out- 
boards. Also outboard boats, big all wood family 
boats. Sailboats. Rowboats. Dinghies. Write today. 
Address Old Town Canoe Company, 324 Fourth 
Street, Old Town, Maine. 
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‘Old Town Canoes 
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A teacher, trying to teach her class 
fractions, decided to use an example. 
“If I cut a steak in two, and then cut the 
halves in two, what do I get?” she asked. 

“Quarters,” answered the first pupil. 

“And if I cut those pieces in half?” 

“Eighths,” answered another pupil. 

“Right. And then again?” 

“Sixteenths,” a third pupil chimed in. 

“Right. Now once more?” 

“Hash!” called a voice from the back 
of the room. 

Sent by VIRGINIA LANDY, Kansas City, Missouri 


EVADING THE ISSUE 


Sister: Did you take a shower this 
morning? ‘ 
BrotHer: No, why? Is one missing? 
Sent by RETA IONE MARTIN, Scipio, Utah 


LONG ENOUGH 


A Yale graduate was to make a speech, 
so he decided to take a subject for each 
letter in the word “Yale” and talk on it. 

For Y he took “youth”; A “accuracy”; 
L “loyalty”; and E “efficiency.” He talked 
on each of these for about thirty minutes, 
and when he had finished he asked a 
friend, “How did you like my speech?” 

“Excellent,” was the reply, “but I’m 
glad you didn’t graduate from the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology!” 

Sent by CAROLE LEE, Covington, Kentucky 


LIFE WITH LIL 
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Wer 


it WAS! 


Ancry Moronrist: This car won't climb 
a hill! You said it was a fine machine! 
Deater: I said, “On the level, it’s a 
fine car!” 
Sent by RHOEINE NELSON, Salina, Kansos 


FILL THE FONT! 

PreacHer (at baptism): His name, 
please? 

Moruer: Percival Archibald Alfred 
Henry Smithson. 

PreacHer (to helper): A little more 
water, please. 
Sent by COLLEEN CHRISTENSEN, Detroit, Michigan 


LAST CHANCE 
Surceon: There is no hope for your 
recovery. Is there anyone you would like 
to see? 
Patient: Yes—another doctor! 
Sent by MARY JOHNSON, Booneville, Arkansas 


SNAPPY DEFINITION 


Jimmy: What's a ten-letter word mean- 
ing a holdup? 

Jerry: I'll bite, what is it? 

Jimmy: Suspenders! 

Sent by MIRIAM MORGAN, Gallatin, Missouri 


The Americas Givi wi gay $1.80 ter o joke 
printed on Send your best es to 
THE AMERICAN GikL, 155 East 44th St., New 
York 17, New York. Be sure to include your 
name, address, and age, and write in ink or on 
the typewriter. 


by Merrylen 
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“Whatever possesendl me to tell Eddie I like to walk in the rain!” 


April, 1947 





Anehor for Her Heart 
(Continued from page 19) 


the spring sunlight. On such a day there 
was no room for anything but joy. 

Finding the seats reserved for officers and 
their families, the girls watched the Brigade 
file in, followed by their guests, whose 
hats made a garden of the balconies. 

Joan loved the Chapel, with its gold altar 
cross and the stained-glass windows which 
paid tribute to men who had lived and died 
gallantly. Today, with happiness so close, 
she felt her throat grow taut as the three 
thousand midshipmen sang the hymn with 
which service at the Academy closed: 

“Eternal Father, strong to save, 

“Whose arm hath bound the restless 
Wave .-« o 

Those were the words that had come to 
Bink the night Bill had been in danger. 
And it seemed to Joan that none who had 
heard them in this place of austere beauty 
would ever forget them in time of need. 

It was perhaps just as well nothing 
warned her that she herself would, before 
long, need the faith those words implied. 


OMEHOW the days passed, and Joan 
was glad there was plenty to do. One of 
the guest rooms had to be made ready for 
the “new Cap'n,” as Eva May called Mrs. 
Crawford’s brother. 
’ “The new Cap’n’s goin’ to be mighty 
proud of you,” Eva May told Joan one day, 
as she thumped a pillow into proper plump- 7] 
ness. “You’re a whole lot prettier’n when 
you came last fall—but,” she studied Joan : . 
for a moment with a puzzled scowl, “that’s oe 
’ 





not what I mean. You're nicer. Like one of 
them frosted vegetables after it’s defrosted 
and all seasoned up,” she chuckled. 

“That’s exactly how I feel,” Joan laughed. 
. Eva May had neatly described the change 
that had transformed the shy, unsure girl 
she had been, into her present happy self. 

Knowing that any day now her father 
might come, Joan tore home from school the 
moment the final bell sounded. One Mon- 
day afternoon in May she ran up the Craw- 
fords’ steps two at a time, her spirits high. 
At the sound of her aunt’s troubled voice 
she stopped at the living room door. 

“Pete, you'll have to tell her,” Mrs. Craw- 
ford was saying. “I simply can’t do it.” 

An icy hand closed on Joan’s heart. But 
there was no need to tell her anything—the 
cable from her father was on the table. 

“Indefinitely delayed. Letter explains.” 
The curt, impersonal message leaped at Joan. 
For a moment she stared in unbelief. 

“But—but I don’t understand,” she mur- 
mured tonelessly. 

“Oh, darling, neither do we.” Her aunt 
tried to comfort her, an arm around her 
shoulders. “But of course there’s some ter- 
ribly important reason.” 

“He’s been out there so long,” Captain 
Crawford seemed to be thinking out loud in 
a puzzled way, “he must have volunteered or 
they'd never have changed his orders.” 

Joan did not wait to hear any more. In 
her bitter disappointment only one thought 
seemed clear: her father had preferred not 
to come home. He did not want to see her. 
Just as her grandmother had told her all 
these years, the Navy was his whole life, 
and she had no place in it or in his heart. 

She did not know how long she lay with 
her tear-wet face buried in the pillow. She 
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Everybody Wants a New 
STEWART-WARNER "CADET" 
BICYCLE SPEEDOMETER 


ees YS 











“JEEPERS! 
MORE FEATURES!” 


@ Smart, easily read, rich cream and 
black dial. 


It's “super”. . . the “smoothest” bicycle speed- 
ometer you ever saw...a small version of 
the Stewart-Warner speedometers used on 
millions of cars and motorcycles. 

It's always more fun to know how far and 
how fast you go. So, for more fun, get your 
Stewart -Warner “Cadet” speedometer now — 
today, that is! At bicycle shops, department 
stores and hardware stores. If 
not sold in your town, write to 
Stewart- Warner Corporation, 
Dept. AG-4C, 1800 Diversey | WARNER 
Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois. 


STEWART-WARNER 
“CADET” 
Bicycle Speedometer 


@ Sweep-action speed pointer, the 
same as on automobiles ! 





@ Non-breakable lens, too! 
Amat Meteor 


®@ Sturdy, shock-proof, non-rust case 
provides ample protection for finely 
adjusted internal mechanism. 











@ Built to rigid Stewart-Warner spec- 
ifications by the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of speedometers. 
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got up at last and went through the motions 
of combing her hair, grateful that her aunt 
and uncle had let her have her cry out alone. 
Opening the closet in search of a fresh dress 
she saw her suitcases range! on the shelf. 

“I'd like to pack this minute,” she thought 
miserably. “If only I could go somewhere! 
Back to Grandmother’s—anywhere—just so 
it’s out of sight and sound of this place.” 

But that was out of the question. She 
couldn’t hurt her aunt and uncle. And the 
June Week hops with Bill— 

Bill! At the thought of him Joan felt bet- 
ter. He would know how she felt; he would 
understand and help. He often snatched 
moment after classes at this time of day to 
go home. Perhaps she might catch him. 

She finished dressing, and telling the 
Crawfords where she was going, started for 
the Amblers’. Absorbed in her unhappy 
thoughts, she was almost there before she 
noticed the yellow splash of Mary Lou’s car 
against the curb. She started to turn back, 
but Sue saw her and rushed out. 

“You could knock me over with a piano,” 
Sue blurted out. “I was absolutely positive 
Bill was all washed up with Mary Lou, but 
I just saw them walking off together!” 

She broke off, suddenly aware of Joan’s 
white face. “My stars,” she exclaimed, “you 
look as if you're studying to be a ghost. You 
couldn’t be that upset over Mary Lou!” 

“My father isn’t coming,” Joan told her, 
and making an excuse, turned and ran home. 

Long before her aunt tapped gently at 
her door, Joan had made up her mind. She 
would go back to her grandmother’s. On 
top of everything else, Bill’s seeing Mary 
Lou again was too much. Why hadn’t Bill 
been frank about his interest in the other 
girl? And why had her father said he was 
coming home, when it looked as if he had 
never wanted to? She felt sure now that her 
grandmother had told the truth, and that 
much as it hurt, it was better than being 
deceived. 

“We hate have you do Joan dear, 
but if you’re sure you'll be happier, of course 


Mrs. Crawford’s voice was 


may go.” 
troubled, but full of sympathy and concern. 

Joan telegraphed her grandmother and 
Mrs, Elliott’s prompt, characteristically busi- 


you 


nesslike reply made everything final. Joan 
would leave on Wednesday. There was only 
one day still to be lived through at Annapolis. 

She felt that she could not bear to see the 
Amblers again. She would leave a note for 
Bill, breaking their dates for June Week. 

Next morning Joan rushed around gather- 
ing up her things, while Eva May scolded. 

“You can’t run from trouble, child.” Eva 
May’s face wore the calm, steady look of one 
who knew what she was talking about. 
“Can't hide from it, neither. Trouble’s like 

houn’ dog. Stand up to him, look him in 
the eye, and he won’t bother you so much.” 

Joan fled from the rich voice, but it was no 
use. Where Eva May left off, her own con- 
science began. “Weren’t you the girl who 
was going to have faith in people?” it asked 
insistently. “Weren’t you going to try again 
if you failed? Now you're running away.” 

She packed furiously, trying to shut it out; 
trying not to feel anything as she tore up 
Bill’s funny little scrawled notes, and pushed 
the collar anchors he had given her back 
in a drawer, out of sight. 

“We're going to miss you,” Uncle Pete 
said, the twinkle gone from his blue eyes. 
“And you're going to miss June Week.” 

“And the birthday party the Amblers were 
giving for you,” her aunt put in. 

But locked tight in her grief, she was be- 
yond reach of any persuasion. She was re- 
lieved that an errand in town gave her an 
excuse to escape, and on the way back she 
ran into young Jerry Carter. 

“T've got my own boat now,” he told her 
with a swagger. “How'd you like to crew 
for me this afternoon?” 

“I'd love to,” she heard herself saying. 

Jerry’s catboat, rather ambitiously named 
the Viking, was smaller than the Academy’s 
knockabouts and _ half-raters, but it looked 
trim and sturdy, and Joan felt alive again 
as she hoisted the sail. There was only a 





light breeze and one by one the other boats 
gave up, leaving Joan and her fourteen year 
old skipper alone on the river. 


“Don’t forget to watch the Reina,” Joan 
called over Ler shoulder. 
“Huh!” Jerry answered. “There’s not 


enough wind to blow bubbles.” 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth 
when a sudden gust sent the Viking heeling 
over. Craning her neck, Joan was horrified 
to see that the Reina was flying the three 
warning flags known as Sugar Queen Easy. 

“Head up!” she shouted, hoping that 
Jerry could turn the bow into the wind and 
give her a chance to reef sail before they 
capsized in the squall that was now full upon 
them. But Jerry was rattled, and completely 
losing his head, put the helm aweather. 

The spill was so sudden that for a second 
after she hit the water, Joan was frozen with 
cold and panic. Then, her cotton dress like 
lead, she struck out for the boat, where 
Jerry was clinging to the gunwale. Sky and 
river were black now, and to her horror, she 
realized that she was making no headway. 

Then saw Jerry move.- He mustn't 
come after her—but she knew it was useless 
to try to make herself heard above the wild 
shriek of the wind. Then she saw him raise 
his arm and fling one of the Viking’s life 
buoys toward her! 

Joan swam toward it with all her strength. 
Maddeningly the circle of white bobbed just 
ahead of her. She decided to try to reach 
the boat which was now nearly as close. 

She gave up finally and tried to float, but 
the tumbling water choked her. Gasping for 
breath, she thought, “I mustn’t let Jerry 
know I'm all He mustn't let go of the 
boat! He mustn’t!” 

“Oh, hear us when we cry to Thee 

“For those in peril on the sea. . .” 

Joan remembered the words of the mid- 
shipman’s hymn and repeated them, 
and over .. 


she 


over 


Then there was a roaring in her ears and 
utter blackness everywhere. 


(To be concluded) 
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SAYEN)--VALUASLE STAMP FINDER! Send 
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_GARCELON $1 STAMP COMPANY, Box a 4 CALAIS, MAINE 


™ OUND THE WORLD 


Colonies, Gritish, Dutch, French, Portuguese; 
strange little known countries; Primitives, Can- 
nibais, etc. All for 3c to APPROVAL BUYERS. 
_DIXIE STAMP co., Dept. 14, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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“‘Approvals,’’ or ‘‘approval sheets,’’ mean sheets 
with stamps attached which are made up and 
sent out by dealers. The only obligation on the 
part of the recipient of ‘‘Approvals’’ is that the 
stamps must be returned promptly and in good 
condition, or paid for. 

The price of each stamp is on the sheet and 
the collector should detach those which he wishes 
to buy, then return the sheet with the remaining 
stamps in as good order as when received, en- 
closing with it the price of the stamps he hos 
detached and, most important, his name, street 
address, city, postal zone number, State, and 
the invoice number. 
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VATICAN CITY! 


Four varieties of Vatican City 
(world’s smallest country) including 
portrait of Pope Pius! Also stamps 
from Afghanistan, Cape Juby, Libia, 
Macao, Palestine, Syria, Liechten- 
stein, San Marino, and many other 
interesting countries. All together 
48 different stamps, total catalog 
price over $2.50! — only !0¢ to ap- 
proval applicants. Write today! 
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STAMP COLLECTION 7 CATALOG 
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TATHAM STAMP CO. Dept GB SPRINGFIELD, MASS 


ROCK OF GIBRALTAR PACKET GIVEN 
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CONTAINS 5 FOREIGN SETS FREE WITH APPROVALS 
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